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One may show himself original in his appreciations 
as well as in his productions; he may hear, or see, as 
well as speak, with originality. Thoroughly to assimi- 
late a truth with one’s character, personality, or self, 
is to make a new compound, a new prescription, for 
life. But how different is this from most of the cal- 
low efforts to seem original! “The most foolish of 
all errors,” says Goethe, “is for clever young men to 
believe that they forfeit their originality in recog- 
nizing a truth which has already been recognized 
by others.” 

Our trials are sent to test us; but too often we 
look at our trials as though God were being tested by 
them, instead of ourselves. If God be what he is 
claimed to be, then he is loving in all his ways with us. 
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inclined to estimate God’s love by that trial, instead 
of estimating that trial by God’s love. But God is 
not on trial, and we are. We know God’s love bet- 
ter than we know our own needs. What God sends 
to us is for our good, whether we can so see it or not. 


Those who are at work in the Sunday-school cause 
are interested to know what others are doing in the 
same line, and those who are not at work in this 
cause may .be stimulated to dosomething by learning 
how much is being done by others. Organized work 
in the Sunday-school field of the several States of the 
Union has made great progress and has accomplished 
great results in the last thirty years. A series of 
sketches of this work are to be given in these pages, 
in the department of Work and Workers. The first 
of these sketches, from the State of Connecticut, ap- 
pears this week. Others will follow from time to time. 


“Why” is a good word that kas made many a 
needless trouble. The undiscriminating parent has 
so often forbidden his child to ask why he must do 
this or that, that the child comes to look upon all 
“whys” as objectionable. So he hesitates to ask the 
questions that he ought, even if he sometimes asks 
what he ought not. But grown persons do not as 
often as they should apply the rule against the 
“why” to themselves. They too often needlessly 
embarrass by asking for reasons and causes. Says 
Mrs. Fields, in describing a visit of Whittier to a 
friend’s house: “ When at length Whittier rose to | 
go that winter morning, with the feeling that he had 
already taken too large a piece out of the day, we 
pressed him to stay longer, since it was already late. 
‘Why can’t you stay?’ urged his host. ‘ Because, I 
tell you, I don’t want to,’ which set us all laughing, 
and settled the question.” It is an art to speak so 
directly as that without being misunderstood. But 
it is generally better not to put a person in the posi- 
tion of exercising the art. We must respect the 
right to privacy of reasons. 


Food and drink have their place in satisfying the 
natural desires of man. Even when used in excess, 
or at wrong times, their use, while improper, is still 
not unnatural. But the use of tobacco or of opium 
by means of smoking is wholly unnatural. At the 
best, and at the worst, it is an attempt to bring the | 
brain under the influence of a burning narcotic by a | 
mechanical: appliance, a scrt of surgical operation 
on a sound body, and its result is what might be ex- 
pected from such an unnatural.course. A brain that 
is periodically narcotized is never in a normal condi- 
tion. A mouth that is burned over with heated 
smoke has lost its fine sense of taste, and is incapable 
of the more delicate appreciation of choice foods and 


to do so if he would. But the young who are not thus 
enslaved ought to be encouraged to keep aloof from 
this bondage. Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes recently 
answered the question of a young man, who asked 
whether he should smoke, if he desired to do well in 
life: “Certainly not. It is liable to injure the sight, 
to render the nerves unsteady, to enfeeble the will, 
and enslave the nature to an imperious habit likely 
to stand in the way of duty to be performed.” Those 
who do smoke are to be pitied. Those who do not 
smoke are to be congratulated. 


MENTAL BUGBEARS,. 


It is astonishing what a large proportion of the 
sorrows of life are subjective, having no objective 
reality. Some sorrows are, of course, subjective, but 
have a direct and real external cause, as the loss of a 
friend. But in many cases no such thing originates 
the psychologic condition. 

There is, to be sure, a whole class of human beings 
whose woes are sternly actual, and who would wel- 
come as a delightful change the more intangible 
miseries of the mind and spirit. Of the hungry, the 
bodily maimed, the ill-clothed, and the generally im- 
pecunious, this is true. Such folk believe that it is 
only the prosperous and the idlers who have time and 
ease enough to conjure up troubles of the brain, and to 
worry over remoter contingencies than those of debt, 
discomfort, and disease, Yet, even if we include all 
who find it hard (in the acrobatic phrase) to make 
both ends meet, it is true that life is made dark, fret- 
ful, and fruitless by a trick of the mental faculties, 
a perversion of the moral forces as unnecessary 
as it is vicious. The law of habit is at work in the 
matter of worry, as it is in all else. Fostering it to 
the exaggeration of the evils of a given situation is 
perilously easy. 

Worrying is a trait often attributed to Americans, 
and with some show of reason ; and it is not seldom ex- 
plained as if due to physical and geographical con- 
ditions. Our climate, the rush and roar of our busi- 
ness ways in the United States, induces, it is said, 
such threatening phenomena as hysteria and nervous 
prostration among our men and women. While this 
may be satisfactory to the student of social psy- 
chology, it is dangerous doctrine to preach to the in- 
dividual, for the reason that it tends to remove per- 
sonal responsibility. If the fact of our habitual 
disposition to be pessimistic about the present, and to 
wax sleepless over a possible concatenation of our 
affairs six months ahead, is to be laid at the door of 
the climate, there is nothing for us to do in the case 
unless it be to migrate to more equable skies and less 
intoxicating air. 

It were braver and wiser, though, to say, bluntly 
and with iteration, that worry is largely a thing of 








drinks. The entire person of an inveterate smoker 
is likely to become offensive to the pure air for some 
distance about him. And the moral sense of one under | 
the influence of tobacco on the brain is measurably | 
deadened. No matter how common, or how fashion- | 





able, or how seductive, is this custom, it is unnatural | 
and pernicious and disagreeable. Those who are 


We admit this as a premise; but when a trial comes | already addicted to it are not likely to free themselves | 


to us that we would prefer to be spared from, we are! from its grip; for not one in a hundred has the power | 





self-cultivation. The homely law to the effect that 
the world laughs or smiles with us according as we 
assume the ré/e of Democritus or Heraclitus, is sound 
in its philosophy. Life is rarely a bed of roses to the 
most favored of mortals. But of all of us it may be 
confidently affirmed that it is better or worse, as we 
take it. And while we may at first merely coquet 
with the dark side of things, the mind moves with 
insidious rapidity toward a settled, incurable sadness, 
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Mental bugbears have frightened and disheartened 
more people in this world than all the rest of the off- 
sets to temporal happiness, sin aloneexcepted. They 
are answerable not orfly for much of the wo of life, 
but for most of the black associations of death. 

The imagination, that peerless and splendid gift to 
man, is, in its warpings and misuses, as fraught with 
peril and wretchedness as was the Promethean gift of 
fire to humankind in the Greek myth. It is a dis- 
tinct duty of all who would develop spiritually and 
follow the teachings of Christ, to cultivate cheeriness, 
and to look at the brighter aspects of mundane do- 
ings. This does not for a nfoment mean a shallow 
blinking of grim realities, or a childish putting off of 
inevitable unpleasantness. “It means a recognition of 
the fact that, if the task be hard, victory lies beyond 
the struggle, and due strength is given to the bold- 
hearted. Life itself constantly reminds us that we 
borrow trouble. How many times we sit down and, 
looking into the future, see no way out of the muddle 
of obligations bearing down upon us, and lo! when 
we are in the thick of it, somehow we go through safe 
and in comparative comfort. Nothing, not even 
death itself, is so bad as it is pictured by the imagi- 
nation ; the mental bugbear is harder to grapple with 
than the actual trial when it comes. 

Surely, this commonplace of experience should 
beget courage, faith, and a wholesome optimism. 
Surely, worry’ is rightly classed as morbid, a disease 
of the mind, and a poison to the soul. In the fairy 
tale, the knight who took to wife, out of pity, a foul 
and wrinkled hag, found on ‘his bridal day a young 
and beautiful maiden, restored to her natural self by 
his act of courageous devotion. Many things, seen 
afar off, look hag-like and discomforting, but, em- 
braced, they prove more sweet than bitter. It is not 
for us to fret at the specious ill-favoredness, so long 
as God is behind the wondrous transmutation. 





NOTES ON. OPEN. LETTERS... 


A call for an Index of The Sunday School Times for 
1898, by a New Jersey blackboardist, has prompted a 
New York blackboardist to make a similar call. He 
writes : 

INDEX IS 
NOW 
DESIRED FOR 
EIGHTEEN 
XCIII. 


It is easier to state general principles of action, than 
to apply general principles to specific cases. This is as 
true in the Sunday-school field asin any other. Itisa 
sound principle that a Sunday-school superintendent 
should know the measure and methods of his teachers 
severally, while being careful not to interfere with their 
independence of thought and conduct, or their freedom 
in work, But just how a superintendent can carry out 
this principle successfully in all cases cannot be settled 
by specific rules. A teacher in California is exercised 
on this point, and makes inquiry as follows : 

Please state, in Notes on Open Letters, your ideas of 
the supervision of superintendents over the teachers; Is it 
your experience that the method of standing near a class, to 
hear how the teacher conducts it, is wise or necessary, especially 
with a new teacher or a sensitive one? I know of a school 
where a great wistake has been made in this way. A teacher 
has been displaced, and a lasting wound inflicted, and this by 
a good superintendent, whose insight into character and fitness 
was, in this instance at least, in fault. A new teacher may 
think best to spend a good deal of time in chat, for the purpose 
of laying a foundation for future service in more spiritual 
directions; and a sensitive teacher will either sft silent or fail 
to do good work under such supervision. 


A good superintendent ought to inform himself of not 
only the spirit, but the ways, of every teacher in his 
school, To lack knowledge on this point is to permit 
the possibility of unwisdom and incompetency, or of 
mistaken. methods of work, on the part of teachers for 
whom he is responsible. His eye should be over the 
eutire school during the teaching hour, noting the list- 
less teachers and the earnest ones, observing the close 
attention of pupils under one teacher, and the uninter- 
ested manner of those under another; and he should 
want to know what is the power and what is the lack of 





these teachers severally. In seeking this knowledge as 


a means of giving needed help, the superintendeht may 
well find the opportunity of overhearing the teachers as 
they teach. But, of course, it is not well for a superin- 
tendent to stand over a teacher, or even to sit near one, 
in a listening attitude, as if he were a censor or a critic. 
The best teacher would be hindered and harmed by such 
a course, Even a child at home is checked in his spon- 
taneity of speech and action if he knows he is being 
watched curiously by one who loves him. “ You um- 
barrass me,” said a little fellow to his mother, when her 
intent look showed she was studying him at his work. 
No one can do his best while “ umbarrassed,” and a good 
superintendent will have this truth in mind as he studies 
his teachers in their class work, He must be looking 
without seeming to look, listening without seeming to 
listen, watching without seeming to watch. He may 
observe at a distance, or he may hear and note as he 
passes, or he may, on occasion, sit down with a teacher 
and the class, and join in conversation about the lesson. 
But in all this work he will consider carefully the par- 
ticular teacher, and the particular time, and exercise all 
the tact he is capable of in the most loving and tender 
spirit. And he will not judge a teacher by a single act, 
or by a single opportunity of hearing. It is not easy to 
say just how a superintendent can best gain the informa- 
tion he needs as to his teachers’ teaching power and 
influence, but he must have that information. 








JUDGMENT. 
BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


He said, when, on that solemn day of days, 

With sudden flame the darkened skies were cleft, 
Two should be busy at their household ways, 

And one be taken and the other left. 


Always with fear and bated breath I thought 
Of those two women, grinding at the stone, 
One to the King’s bright presence swiftly caught, 
And one left.trembling in the murk alone. 


But now I know that judgment trumps may sound, 
And some be called, and some be left alone, 

And the dull world keep on its daily round, 
Nor ever guess the King has claimed his own. 


For how I know that, when the King draws near, 
Only his own with conscious gladness thrill ; 
Only his own the angel’s summons hear 
Above the ceaseless clangor of the mill. 
Evanston, Ill, 





THE PAPYRUS GOLENISCHEFF. 
BY PROFESSOR W. MAX MULLER. 


A renowned Orientalist, Professor W. Golenischeff 
from St. Petersburg, bought a number of fragmentary 
pieces of papyrus which he was offered when passing 
through Cairo during the winter of 1890-91. Commonly 
the value of such fragments does not correspond with the 





or possibly twenty, years earlier. 





Egyptian, under the Egyptian ruler Herihor (between 
Dynasty XX. and XXI.), possibly in that time when, 
as high-priest of Amon in Thebes, he had already 
acquired such wealth and influence that the legal king, 
Ramses XIL, was a mere cipher on the throne. More 
probably the papyrus dates some years later, when 
Herihor thought it unnecessary to hide his unlimited 
power under the cloak of the mock king, and when he 
himself had assumed the royal title, Consequently the 
date of our document is at least 1050 B.C.,—probably ten, 
We may assume that it 
is contemporary with Saul, or even Samuel. It contains 
the report of a high Egyptian official on his embassy to 
Palestine and Phoenicia, where he was sent by Herihor 
to buy wood. Wood was always scarce in Egypt. The 
general cultivation of the ground had left no spot where 
forests could grow. Therefore Egypt was always de- 
pending upon the import of wood, and the Phenicians 
had the most flourishing trade in timber, from the well- 
wooded mountains of Syria, with Egypt, which was 
otherwise rich in everything. 

We may draw conclusions on the high profit which 
this trade yielded to great merchants like Héram of 
Tyrus, judging from our text. When Herihor needed 
some long beams or boards for the construction of a 
great sacred ship for the service of the god Amon, he 
thought it best to buy them en the spot, and to shorten 
the profits of the. dealers at Tyrus, Sidon, and Byblus. 
He selected a high priestly official, “the superintendent 
of the hall [hay] of Amon” in Thebes. Well pro- 
vided with gold and silver, this priest embarked in Tanis, 
or as he says in agreement with the Bible, Z‘ane(t), 
Zo‘an. (We learn for the first time that this city pos- 
sessed a certain importance as harbor place. Now we 
understand the remark (Num. 18 ; 22) on the popularity 
of that city in Palestine.) 

On a strong ship our Egyptian sailed “ over the great 
sea [iu-ma,—pronounce iam as in Hebrew] of Kha-ru, or 
Khor”’ (that is, Palestine), passing by the coast ofsouthern 
Palestine, where only Joppe ( Yapu in Egyptian inscrip- 
tions) would have offered a tolerable harbor. As first 
landing-place “in the country of Palestine [Kha-ru, 
Khor), he approached the city of D-(i)ra.”* All indica- 
tions confirm that this is the biblical Dor, the important 
maritime.city atthe foot of Mt, Carmel. We Jearn the 
surprising fact that at Herihor’s time neither the Canaan- 
ites—who, according to Joshua 17 : 12, had defended Dor 
successfully against Israel—nor the. Phoenicians were in 
possession of the city. Later on, Dor was the southern- 
most emporium of the Pheenicians, and was, in Persian 
time, subject to the king Eshmunazar of Tyrus. But 
1050 B, C. the Philistines had occupied it. We have to 
remember that this was the time of the most desperate 
struggle between Israel and the Philistines, when that 
valiant nation tried to conquer the whole of Palestine 
west of the Jordan. In the same time they ravaged, as 
bold pirates, all the surrounding coasts, and fought even 
the powerful Phoenician fleets.* If we can believe Jus- 
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Sailing vessel of Queen Chnemtamun of Egypt. 


exorbitant prices demanded by the cunning Arab dealers 
from the tourists, even if no fraudulent trick is played 
upon the antiquity-hunters. But when Professor Go- 
lenischeff examined his acquisitions, he was surprised 
most agreeably. Not only the numerous pieces allowed 
being fitted together so that three long manuscripts 
could be reconstructed almost completely, but these 
three papyri proved to be of uncommon literary interest. 
One of them is, with regard to Old Testament science, 
one of the most remarkable texts ever dug from the soil 
of Egypt, so rich in antiquities. Owing to the kindness 
of Professor Golenischeff, I am able to communicate 
a rather detailed extract from this interesting docu- 
ment, which, so far, has remained unpublished. 

The manuscript is written in hieratic (that is, cursive) 








tinus, they destroyed Sidon. I suppose that Hiram of 
Tyrus wrested Dor and the adjacent cities in the land 
Kabul from the hands of the Philistines, while his 
allies, David and Solomon, reduced their power in the 
south. Our manuscript tells us that the Philistines 
occupying Dor belonged to the Zak(k)ara, or Thak(k)aray, 
a warlike tribe of Asia Minor,—a notice which solves 
the whole vexed question on the nationality of the Philis- 
tines, discussed for so long a time without results. 

Arriving in Dor, our Egyptian opened negotiations 
“1 Sometimes the manuscript says “ Di-ira”’ (comp. Rec. Travauz, 
15, 80). Strange as this orthography may appear, it is hardly a mere 
misspelling, but an attempt to express the middle Aleph of the Phe- 
nician orthography, sometimes preserved in the Bible (D’r). 


*I must refer, for this and the following questions, to my book, 
Asien und Europa, p. 388, 
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1 
‘with the king Bidira of Dor, who as master of the western 


Carmel possessed the finest stocks of the precious cedar- 

wood, Our friend 

calls this “ Jab(i)- 

lan-wood”’ (that is, 

“Lebanon-wood’”’) 

in his report. (An 

Egyptian had as 

great difficulties 

with the letter / as 

a modern Chinese 

withr.) But before 
he had obtained 

anything he met 
with a disaster. 

One of his sailors 
could not resist a 
thievish tempta- 

tion, stole a large 
part of the gold 
and silver rings— 
the money of that 
time—of his mas- 
ter, and fled into 
the interior of the 
country. He left 
the poor ambassa- 
dor in a pitiable 
condition, Unable to purchase the wood, he was forced 
to send to Egypt and to beg for new credit. We do not 
hear how Pharaoh received the bad news. I am afraid 
the unfortunate ambassador had to expiate his lack of 
caution with a sound bastinado after his return,—a way 
to express royal dissatisfaction very common in Oriental 
court life, But at length the money was sent. 

In the meantime, the king of Dor had treated the 
helpless Egyptian priest in a very hostile way. At his 
request, he had persecuted, or feigned to persecute, the 
thief, who, however, escaped with his prey. Meanwhile 
the ambassador was forbidden to leave the harbor of 
Dor, After a while, however, King Bidira ordered him 
to leave the city directly; but no sooner had the Egyp- 
tians hoisted their sails, when the capricious prince sent 
a counter-order; and arrested them again. Possibly this 
whimsicainess arose from -political suspicions, such as 
Joseph (Gen. 42: 9) pretended. Besides, the Philistine 
showed commercial greediness, raising the price for his 
timber without mercy. At length the poor man from 
Thebes was enabled to pay the price demanded for the 
wood, and, at the same time, for his release. 

The reader will observe how powerless Egypt was in 
that time. Her influence in Syria had sunk so low that 
even such a petty king could openly defy the Pharaoh and 
his personal wishes. No trace of the former glory, when 
Egypt ruled Syria to the river Euphrates, seems to have 
been left. 

It does not seem that our traveler had accomplished 
his mission. He had presents for the king of Byblus 
(Gubl; the Egyptian tongue mutilates it to Kupn(a); 
see above) on board. We learn the name of the king: 
Tha- (or Za-) ka-ru-b-‘-ia, Golenischeff proposes Zeker- 
baal to me, which would mean “Memory (that is, 
‘fame’ [?]) of Baal.” I should prefer Zekar-baal (“Man of 
Baal”). This king, residing at the foot of Mt. Lebanon, 
must have been expected to be the very best person for 
buying wood. But our Egyptian did not reach Byblus. 
“The adverse wind,” he writes, ‘‘ drifted me to the land 
of Alasa,”—the Alashia of the cuneiform tablets from 
el-Amarna. Formerly we did not know anything about 
the situation of Alashia; now we know, by our papyrus, 
at least that it must have been on the northern coast of 
Syria, near Cilicia. The queen Ha-te-bi (or Ha-ti-ba) of 
Alasa seems to have received the foreigners hospitably. 
But I cannot yet tell the reader how the troubles and 
perils of the Egyptian traveler came to an end, and 
when he was able to put his foot again on the soil of 
Thebes, and to relate before the “son of the sun,” the 
Pharaoh, his sad experiences in the inhospitable coun- 
tries of the “ miserable barbarians.” 

The reader must kindly remember that this is only an 
extract from an extract. Mr. Golenischeff asserts re- 
peatedly that the manuscript is full of other curious de- 
tails. We may be sure that the document in full trans- 
lation will read like a novel, All its information on the 
political conditions of Palestine, Phoenicia, and Northern 
Syria will be the more valuable because they date from 
a time on which both hieroglyphic and cuneiform in- 
scriptions have been completely silent so far. Scientific 
~) According tO the Egyptian orthography of foreign names, it 


seems certain that the second syllable is accented, not the first one 
(as in zakr, zeker). Yet 1 admit the other reading would furnish an 











Princes of the “land of Lebanon”’ cutting 
wood for King Sety of Egypt. 


commentaries on the books of Samuel will have to 
enumerate the papyrus Gelenischeff among their sources 
in futuretime. Let us hope that the fortunate discoverer 
will publish his treasure complete before long. 





easier sense, 





Philadelphia, - 





THE PATIENT KING. 
BY JAMES BUCKHAM, 


Throned, crowned, and robed iu splendor sat the king, 
And day by day received the bitter meed 
Of suppliance and service. Sore his need 
Of love’s sweet sympathy and ministering ; 
But none who bent the knee could anywise 
Read the deep secret in the king’s sad eyes. 


Yet was he patient, praying day by day, 
“God, who art kind to all, or high or low, . 
Hear thou my plea, and even yet bestow 
The light of love upon my cheerless way. 
O Father! I am tired of lonely pride, 
Weary of bended knee and heart denied.” 


At last his prayer was granted. Qn a day, 
Watching the children by the palace gate, 
His soul broke in a cry disconsolate, 

And his rich-jeweled hands all trembling lay 
Upon a golden head that glimmered by ; 
And she, sweet babe! smiled upward, eye to eye: 


Boston, Mass. 
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BEGINNING AT THE POINT OF CONTACT. 
BY PATTERSON DU BOIS. 


“In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth,”—but for me he created them riot until he created 
me. Heaven and earth had no beginning, so far as I 
am concerned, until my powers of perceiving them had 
their beginning. So, although as a new-born infant I 
am the latest act of God’s work of creation, my ex- 
perience is myAook of beginnings. Heaven and earth 
start into existence in my home, my parents, my baby- 
rattle. In my chronology, my father’s gold watch pre- 
cedes the sun, a silver dollar antedates the moon, and 
my mother’s jewels anticipate the stars. My world is 
without form, and void. But By this I mean not what 
the Bible Book of Genesis means. Things gradually 
assume shape as I apperceive them. The seasons, say 
you, have their beginning in the movement of the earth 
around the sun, but that movement has its beginning for 
me in the seasons, The light of day has its real be- 
ginning in the sun, but for me the sun has its beginning 
in the light of day. My infantile experience is my in- 
fantile book of beginnings,—my Genesis. 

It is a recognized philosophical principle that what is 
historically first may be logically last, and what is logi- 
cally first may be historically last. The Creation as re- 
corded in the Bible comes historically before my birth; 
but logically my investigation of the sun must begin 
with the light in my room, my study of the rock strata 
must begin with the stones in the garden path; of the 
waters, with my morning bath; of the animals, with my 
pussy, or the flies. 

Not only is this a cardinal principle in teaching little 
children, but to a large extent it is the only royal road to 
success, the “ line of least resistance” in dealing with those 
who are infants in their knowledge of eternal truth. I 
mean the heathen abroad and at home. 

A discussion between Miss Youmans and Dr. Mary P. 
Jacobi in the matter of teaching botany to children 
illustrates the idea of true educational genesis at the 
point of contact in experiencé. The noticeable thing is 
that the child is to approach the science in a direction 
opposite to that from which the mature scientist ap- 
proaches it. For the child, that point of the plant’s 
life which is cut of sight, underground, is logically late, 
although in the plant’s history it is first. As was ably 
said in a recent article on “‘ The Scientific Method with 
Children,” by Henry Lincoln Clapp, children “ have 
their own starting-points, and these should be taken by 
the teacher. ... Dr. Jacobi would use the flower, in be- 
ginning to teach children botany, because it is the most 
attractive, makes the largest impression upon the senses, 
is easy of apprehension, and leads to the appreciation of 
specific differences. . .. Miss Youmans would begin with 
the leaf, on the assumption that it is simpler than the 
flower, and, in tracing its scientific relations, deeper in- 
tellectual pleasure is received. .. . Beginning with roots, 
as so many systematic teachers have done, and following 
with stem, leaves, flowers, and ending with fruits as the 
ultimate work of the plant, although logical to adults, 


point, is unscientific from another. Children do not start 
to work with plants in that way unless they are obliged to, 
but in a way diametrically opposite,—attractive flowers 
and fruits first, and unattractive roots last. It is cer- 
tainly natural, although it may be heathenish, and show 
their natural depravity, for them to do so... . An exten- 
Rive use of imported material is directly opposed to 
Agassiz’s injunction to use the material nearest at 
hand, Moreover, it is worth while to remember that 
materials and methods which are serviceable enough in 
teaching adults often become forced and mechanical in 
teaching children. It should not be taken for granted 
that the teacher’s sequences, laboriously studied out,. . . 
are the pupil’s sequences, or that he can assimilate them.” 
Now, it is essential that we consider at first, not the 
teacher’s ability to present any given text or passage to 
the child for consideration, but What are the points of 
contact which the child, in the nature of the case, makes 
with facts and truths? 

Manifestly the point of contact, the genesis of study, 
will be a simple, not a complex; and concrete rather 
than abstract. It will be not in the “regular sequences” 
of theology, or in imported material, to which Agassiz 
objected ; not in the local issues of Haggai, Zech- - 
ariah, or Nehemiah. It will not be when the “army 
of the Chaldeans was broken up from Jerusalem for fear 
of Pharaoh’s army,”—for the child has little rational 
contact with such “importations” as that. Not more 
has he natural contact with the son of Josedech. Sup- 
pose “the elders of the Jews” did build and prosper 
“through the prophesying of Haggai the prophet and 
Zechariah the son of Iddo’”’? Nor is there contact in 
such a “ golden text” as “The Lord thy God will turn 
thy captivity, and have compassion upon thee; ” nor in 
“We made our prayer unto our God, and set a watch 
against them.” Even in such a good text as “The 
preaching of the cross is to them that perish foolishness, © 
but unto us which are saved it is the power of God,” 
requires considerable prior knowledge before it can be 
helpful. ‘ These are what Francis W. Parker would 
call a “ fruitless attempt to force pupils to think of con- 
cepts that are not in their minds.” ‘The worthless and 
even injurious outcome of such teaching is the memo- 
rizing of meaningless words, and a permanent dislike 
for the subject so mistaught.” Takethis text: “ Giving 
thanks unto the Father, which hath made us meet to be 
partakers of the inheritance of the sainte in light.” 
What a forced conception hére! Nor have such memo- 
rizings a future value. Says Froebel: “At a later period 
of life, when comprehension attaches a sense to the. 
sound, the senseless word will be the more injurious, . . . 
Every word ought to offer to the child’s mind a sound to 
which to attach some elements of thought.” “4 

Few better lines of investigation as to these degrees 
of insularity of the child can be found than in the teach- 
ing of poems for memorizing. Longfellow offers com- 
paratively few points of contact for the thought current 
with the’child, Whittier still fewer, and Bryant practi- 
cally none. To say that a child has enjoyed committing 
their poems to memory, proves little. 

The points of contact of a child with the worlds of 
matter and of thought are sutprisingly few. Investiga- 
tions made upon large numbers of Boston schéol-children, 
just after they had entered the lowest grade of the pri- 
mary school, say six years old, revealed that 35 per 
cemt had never seen the country, 20 per cent did not 
know that milk came from cows, 55 per cent did not 
know that wooden things came from trees, 47 per cent 
had never seen a pig, from 13 to 18 per cent did not 
know where their cheek, forehead, or throat was, and 
fewer yet knew elbow, wrist, ribs, etc. More than three- 
fourths of the children had never seer, to know them, any 
of the common cereals, trees, or vegetables growing. 
These facts indicate how slenderly furnished the child’s 
mind is for a discussion involving theologies, chronolo- 


) gies, successive wars, national polity, Judaizing tenden- 


cies, obscure prophetic references, ancient usages, tribal 
dissensions, and the like. 

President Hall well asks, “ What idea can the 18 per 
cent of children who thought a cow no larger than ifs 
picture, get from all instruction about hide, horns, milk?” 
This is a pertinent question, mutatis mutandis, for who- 
ever is to make lesson-courses for our primary Sunday- 
schools, even more than for those who are to teach them. 
To tell the average six-year-old that “the price of a 
virtuous woman is far above rubies,” simple as it sounds 
to us, presupposes an experience in tlie matter of relative 
values, of precious stones, of marketable abstractions. Is 
this any better than teaching about the unknown cow 
by an account of unknown horns, hide, etc. ? 





full of regular sequences, and scientific from one stand- 


In a recent article on Tyndall, Herbert Spencer says: 
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“He was an excellent expositor, and good exposition 
implies much constructiveimagination. A pre-requisite 
is the forming of true ideas of the mental states of those 
who are to be taught; and a further pre-requisite is the 
imagining of methods by which, beginning with concep- 
tions which they possess, there may be built up in their 


minds the conceptions they do not possess. Of construc-" 


tive imagination, as displayed in this sphere, men at large 
appear to be almost devoid; as witness the absurd sys- 
tems of teaching which in past times, and in large 
measure at present, have stupefied, and still stupefy, 
children.” 

It is easy to see that the ideally exact point of depar- 
ture or genesis of a child’s education in any sphere is 
peculiar to that child. So at best, in teaching classes, we 
must make sacrifices of the individual for the sake of the 
average. For a little girl’s recitation from Longfellow 
I chose a part of the potter’s song in ‘‘ Kéramos” with 
great success. But this was largely because she had 
visited a pottery, and was so far familiar with the pro- 
cesses of the wheel. 

But this is not all, Whatever truth is common to 
Christianity and Buddism, is the point of contact from 
which the promising missignary must begin. There 
will be different starting-points for the Brahman, the 
Mohammedan, the Confucian ; the genesis for the Bush- 
man will be different from the genesis for the North 
American Indian. Mrs. Annie Trumbull Slosson’s 
“Fishin’ Jimmy ” never got hold of Christ until the 
true point of contact was found—and that the fishing in- 
terest. Jimmy was practically insulated from salvation 
until one bright spot of contact was discovered, and 
forthwith the apprehending current flowed. But neither 
the “ Defeat at Ai” nor the Seventh of Romans wouid 
have worked. Neither Genesis nor Revelation would ever 
have proved a revelation or a genesis for him. Once 
more: The Salvation Army finds the point of contact 
between God’s saving truth and the degraded wretches 
of the slums not through a map of Palestine, nor through 
appeal to the Catechism, but through the bass drum and 
the brass horn. The loud music and the bright colors 
are the “lines of least resistance” over which the spirit 


passes into the first contemplation of a cleaner, better, 


and nobler life. Similarly, a child is to be inducted into 
ita studies from the. point of experience,—to geography 
by starting at its sense-perceptions of distance, direction, 
form, number, rain, snow, clouds, steam, vapor, heat, 
cold, etc: Then locationd at home and vicinity, the 
yard, garden, farm, or landscape in view, etc. 

Again, in zodlogy: A little girl asked me about the 
bones inherarm. I briefly explained. Soon after came 
a day when I carved a chicken for dinner. Giving her a 
wing, I said, ‘‘ You see this part has one bone and this 
parttwo. Itis like our arms.” I subsequently showed 
her a human skeleton. The next time I gave her a 
chicken wing at dinner, I said, ‘You know there are 
two bones here, as in our forearms. Chicken’s wings take 
theplace ofourarms,.” “Or,” she responded, ““wouldn’t 
the chickens say, if they could talk about us, ‘Their 
arms take the place of our wings’?”’ Suppose I had 
answered, “ Ah, my child! we must begin at the begin- 
ning. Anatomy is ‘that branch of morphology which 
treats of the structure of organisms.’ There are various 
divisions of the subject, as comparative anatomy, patho- 
logical anatomy, practical, surgical, topographical, tran- 
scendental anatomies, etc. Let us take them upig an 
orderly way. The roast chicken is yet a long way off. 
You must first commit to memory the definition of 
anatomy. In after years it will serve you when you come 
to study the arm of man and the wing of the bird.” 

Is this a travesty? Call it rather a parallel. Is it not 
practically our proeedure in the primary school ? 

It will not do, however, to show the weakness and 
harmfulness of our present system with the children 
-without a word as to what should be. It is not in place 
here to attempt to outline a primary course, But some 
basal suggestions may not be out of order. 

I believe the teaching of the Bible to children under, 
say, eight years of age, is one of the most difficult of all 
éducational problems; and this difficulty lies primarily 
in the heterogeneous character of the Bible contents. 
If one starts out to teach a child botany or arithmetic 
his subject is single. But the Bible subject is manifold, 
a complex of abstracts and concretes, of history, nature, 
ethics, prophecy, doctrine, etc. It is therefore, as a text- 
‘book, unique, and accordingly difficult of presentation. 
‘Nevertheless, laws Will help us in constructing a primary 
system. : 

Beginning where we “find the pupil,” te use Colonel 

Parker's apt phrase, we must take a few near-at-hand 
pointa in the child’s experience,—objects in the home, 





in nature, parental relations, ete, These sense percepts 
must be combined or thought into a concept,—a simple, 
easily-conceived whole. We must observe peoples be- 
fore we talk about “the chosen people.” “The simplest 
general whole,” says Parker, is the “ first objective 
point.” And “the plain rule of procedure, in going from 
the part to the whole, is to form a real whole that can 
be most easily imagined or appreciated. . . . The anatomy 
of a finger or a muscle is more difficult than the anatomy 
of the entire framework of the body.” 

Pursuing the idea of relations we soon approach the 
idea of a Creator and Father of all. Next might come 
simple percepts, as of speech, books, etc.; then a great 
simple, general whole again of revelation,—the Bible. 
Then might follow the revelation of God in human form, 
—the Divine man and Saviour Jesus. (All the steps that 
this paragraph implies cannot, of course, be detailed here.) 

“We must remember that young children have very 
little idea of time or space, and we must consequently 
avoid much dependence upon these concepts. It is 
useless to take primaries step by step from Egypt to 
the Promised Land. They must have a comprehensive 
view, a simple idea of Israel, from Abraham to the modern 
Israelite, before the complex of historical details within 
that view can be appreciated. “The fatal mistake,” 
says Parker, “of many teachers... is that of leading 
pupils into the search for (to the teachers) alluring de- 
tails, instead of teaching just enough of facts to subserve 
the purposes of clear and simple generalizations.” 
Creeping week by week from the breation to Joshua or 
David or Zerubbabel is utterly futile if the intention is 
to convey the chronology idea. Moreover, the distracting 
details “‘actually obstruct, if they do not entirely pre- 
vent, the learner’s power to generalize,” says Parker. 
So, too, Dr. Joseph Baldwin: “ Percepts not crystallized 
into concepts are squandered.” 

Again, we must have always in mind the idea of 
relations, centering in the God-ward, Here the value of 
Bible stories is very positive. They lead pupils to put 
themselves in the place of others, and to look for relations 
and consequences. If they touch the child’s experi- 
ence, and arouse his curiosity, they educate memory, 
enforce moral, and become a basis of action. 

The stories must, however, be wisely selected, I have 
sometimes been shocked at the continuous spectacle of 
cruelty and bloodshed in the stories in Foster’s and other 
Bible story-books, A child ought not to get as a domi- 
nant idea of God one of retribution, of killing, war- 
ring, etc. The child cannot have sufficient conceptual 
knowledge of the national situations of ancient Israel 
to justify such a repeated exhibit of vengeance and horror. 
Nor must the physical sufferings of our Lord on the cross 
be too minutely pictured in detail. Then, too, the stories 
must’ have a certain simple completeness of their own, a 
universality, and not be too dependent on remote causes 
and relations, on obscure local and temporal conditions. 

Enough has been said to show where the error in our 
primaries has lain, and to indicate the possibility of 
remedy. This remedy lies in taking the child where we 
fiod him, in not forcing unnatural concepts upon him, 
in beginning with leaf or flower instead of the root, in 
leading easily to simple general wholes, in avoiding 
complex and intricate details whose relationship to each 
other and to the necessary generalizations is involved 
and obscure, and in judicious selection of illustrative 
“ Bible stories.” The remedy lies in commanding child- 
nature by obeying child-nature; in inducting a child 
into a subject through bis natural point of contact, his 
experience with it, In short, the child’s Genesis is not 
the man’s Genesis. The story of the beginnings of things 
is by no means the beginning of the story of things. 

Let us take the children where we find them. Let us 
not suppose that we find them where we have futilely 
and harmfully tried to force them. “ Beginning with 
the conceptions which they possess,” Ict us “ build up in 
their minds the conceptions they do not possess,” 
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NOW, THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER'S 
OPPORTUNITY. 


BY A LOOKER-ON, 


To spare the young the risk of ultimate ruin attaching 
to early misspent years, to impress on a child’s ignorant 
and faltering steps in the moral sphere an often decisive 
movement toward a happy goal, is an effort demanding 
a constant recognition of its brief opportunity and its 
promise. The prospect of a worthy self-development 
and due aggregate of beneficent action in life is greatest 
when the inspired legend of consecration, “ Ye serve the 





Lord Christ,” is graven on the youthful soldier’s shield 
of faith. The peace of God keeps his mind and heart 
who from the first has refused to admit unholy guests 
into the sanctuary of his being, welcoming there, accord- 
ing to the commandment, only thoughts of things true 
and lovely, bright visitants, singing and making melody 
to the Lord. 

The disaster which follows when the start, the vantage- 
ground of all the course, is lost, is suggested by St. Au- 
gustine’s Jament in the outpouring of his soul to God, 
“Too late I loved thee!” uttered once and again with 
the reiteration of strong emotion. Into that lament en- 
tered a summing up in large part of his prolonged “ Con- 
fessions.” The loss of years of Christ’s fellowship and - 
service, the remembrance of life’s morning hours, intact 
in their resources, and rich beyond estimate in possibili- 
ties, spent in the sowing of baneful seed whose fruit had 
later in bitter sorrow to be reaped; the hindrance of 
evil tendencies still manacling his will, the knowledge 
of the suffering his sin had entailed on others, were 
some of the poignant regrets gathered into hia deep moan. 

The work of preventing regrets, of forestalling evil 
and implanting righteousness, is the province of the 
Sunday-school teacher. But he has need often to rouse 
his energies to consider his privilege; for it is passing 
away as rapidly as the days and the weeks are vanishing 
from his Jessening calender, 
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FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


TWO LITTLE SINNERS. 
BY ELIZABETH. 


Mama sat by the window sewing, and singing softly to 
herself. Ruth and her little friend Bessy were playing 
in the next room. Presently mama heard Ruth say: 

“Leth have a tea-party, Bethy.” 

“Oh, yes! let’s do,” said Bessy. “I'll help you set 
the table, Ruth.” 

So Ruth ran to ask mama, and then went to the 
kitchen to get some cookies from Susan. Mama told 
her to take sOme fruit from the sideboard, and.s6on the 


| two little girls were busy. as could be, and the two little 


tongues were chattering away,—just as most little tongues 
will do sometimes, Pretty soon Bessy said: 

* Ain’t we havin’ a nice time?” 

“Yeth,” said Ruth; “I think tho. My mama thayth 
we alwayth have good timeth when we are good girlth.” 

“Well, I guess we’re good girls to-day, then, ’cause 
we’ve been havin’ such fua all day. But we’re bad 
sometimes,—ain’t we?” said Bessy, as she arranged the 
cups and plates on the little table. 

“ Yeth,” said Ruth; ‘* thometimeth I’m real bad,” 

“So am I,” said Bessy. 

“Tl tell you, Bethy,” said Ruth, coming closer, and 
speaking in a low tone, “there ith one thing I can’t 
help doin’, I will tell lieth thometimeth.” 

* Do you?” said Bessy in surprise. “I never heard 
you. Sometimes I don’t mind my mama; that’s the 
worst thing I do,” 

** Well,” said Ruth, looking very sober, “ith wrong to 
tell lieth, an’ ith wrong to not mind your mama,—ithn’t 
it? Weare both a little bad,—ain’t we, Bethy? Leth 
thee if we can’t be good. The trouble ith, I forget.” 

“So do I,” said Bessy. Then, after thinking a mo- 
ment, “‘ Maybe God will help us, if we ask him. Don’t 
you know what the teacher said last Sunday ’bout that? 
God’ll have to help us, ’cause we can’t make ourselves 
good. Let’s ask him, Ruthy.” 

“ Yeth, I gueth we better,” said Ruth solemnly. “ Leth 
do it now, before we have our party.” 

Down went the two little penitents on their knees, 
beside the little table all set for the tea-party, the blue 
eyes closed, the golden heads bowed reverently, and 
Bessy said softly : 

“Dear God, please forgive me for riot mindin’ my 
mama, an’ help me to remember to do what she tells me. 
For Jesus’ sake. Amen.” 

Then Ruth’s little lisping voice said penitently : 

“ Dear God, I’m awful thorry I tell lieth thome- 
timeth. Won’t you pleathe help me to be a good girl 
an’ ’member to tell the truth? Amen,” ‘ 

Then they got up from their knées, and with happy 
little hearts went on with their play, while Ruth’s mama, 
who had heard every word, wiped the tears from her 
eyes, and murmured sofily, “God bless the dear little 
sinners!” 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1894.] 


1. January 7.—The First Adam Gen. 1: 26-81; 2:1-3 
2. January 14.—Adam’s Sin and God’s Grace.................0-s0009 Gen. 3 : 1-15 


























3. January 21.—Cain and Abel Gen, 4: 3-13 
4. January 28.—God’s Covenant with Noah Gen. 9 : 8-17 
5. February 4.—Beginning of the Hebrew Nation.................. Gen. 12: 1-9 
6. February 11.—God’s Covenant with Abram................-00s099 Gen. 17:19 
7. February 18.—God’s Judgment on Sod Gen. 18 : 22-33 
8. February 25.—Trial of Abraham's Faith Gen. 22 : 1-13 
9. March 4.—Selling the Birthright ........ Gen. 25 : 27-34 
10. March 11.—Jacob at Beth-el Gen. 28 : 10-22 
11. March 18,—Wine a Mocker Prov. 20: 1-7 

12. March 25,—Review. Or, The Resurrection 
of Christ. Mark 16: 1-8 








OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 
Prepared by ' 
Tue AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE. 


STUDY XIL—A REVIEW. 


Genesis 1 to 32. 
I. Tae MATERA, 

1. Its Character. Glance over these chapters as a whole, 
noting the variety of material, genealogical, historical, tradi- 
tional, prophetical, etc., and try to determine whether any one 
variety predominates, so as to fairly give its name to the whole. 

2. Its Unity. Evidence is abundant of more or less doubling 
of the account of certain occurrences. Taking this in connec- 
tion with the variety of the material, is it, nevertheless, fair 
to say that the material is consistent as a whole, and.unified ? 

3. The Unifying Thought. Think through the course of 
events described, and determine the unifying idea. Is the 
writer tracing predominantly a course of history, or a de- 
velopment of civilization, or a religious development? This 
will be determined by deciding what are the most character- 
istic among the facts related. 

4. The Principles of Interpretation. Having established the 
dominant purpose of the material, consider whether it is 
reasonable to require that it be perfect, not only from the 
standpoint selected, but from all other standpoints as well. 
If the compiler, for example, was intent on a special religious 
object, is it right to treat him as a geologist, an ethnologist, 
or, in general, as a scientific student of the materials which 
he uses? Or could he, on the other hand, be fairly supposed 
to have made use of the materials which lay before him, 
expressing through them the larger religious thought? 

IL Tue IpEas PRESENTED. 

. 1, The First Chapter. Considering this chapter solely from 
the standpoint of its religious ideas, notice the noble concep- 
tion of the place of man in creation, and his character, his 
relation to God, and the divine relation to him, and both as 
related to the created world. Think of this as the striking of 
a key-note for the Scriptures as a whole. Is it true that the 
general impression throughout the Old Testament is up to 
this level, notwithstanding details which seem to fall below? 

2. The First Eleven Chapters. Think over these chapters, 
tracing them backward from the eleventh. Notice the con- 
necting ideas of continuous development of the divine pur- 
pose, constantly adjusting itself to the circumstances pro- 
duced by man’s wilfulness or weakness. Notice, also, the 
various elements of civilization, social structure, or religion, 
described as originating. Notice the conception of all human- 
kind as related (chap. 10), and of one branch of the race as 
the especial medium of a complete revelation (Gen. 9 : 26). 

3. Chapters Twelve to Thirty-two. Notice how the idea of a 
providential training enters into these chapters. Consider, 
too, what is involved by the “ promises” so frequently men- 
tioned. Were they given as mere personal favors, or as indi- 
cating future possibilities? Notice, again, the conception of 
a gradual enlargement of the patriarchal idea of God, bring, 
ing out his unity, personal relations with his true servants- 
character, etc. 

III. Tae CHARACTERS. 

Formulate a conception of Abraham as a man, as a re- 
ligious leader, and as the founder of a nation. In what 
respects was he a man of his times? In what respects was he 
ahead of his age ? 

Note the striking characteristics of the life of Isaac as re- 
lated. What was the contrast between him and Abraham? 
Which most nearly represents the Hebrew race? 

Study the elements so far brought out in the character of 
Jacob. Is it incongruous, or natural, that he should be tricky, 
and at the same time devout? Are there traces of the same 
element of divine training in reference to him ? 

IV. Tue Penton. 

1. A Period of Beginnings. 

2. A Period of Growth. 

3. A Period of Relative Attainment. 

We make a serious mistake in judging of any actor in this 
developing drama by the standards of a much later time. 


than Moses did. His conscience was less gensitive than ours 
should be, Still, as a man, of his times, he was a grand, 
great-hearted, righteous, religious “ prince of God.” 

4. A Period Finding its Interpretation in the Future. The 
life of Abraham made no great stir, probably, in his time. 
To an Egyptian prince he may have been no more than a 
Bed’ween shaykh. Its greatness and its importance was in the 
future which grew out of it. . 








AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON XII, MARCH 25, 1894. 
First Quarterly Review. 


HOME READINGS. 


M.—Gen, 3: 1-15. Adam/’s sin and God’s grace. 
T.—Gen., 4 : 3-13. Cain and Abel. 

‘W"—Gen. 9 : 8-17. God’s covenant with Noah. 
T.—Gen. 12: 1-9. Beginning of the Hebrew nation. 
F.—Gen. 18 : 20-33. God’s judgment on Sodom. 
S.—Gen. 22: 1-13. Trial of Abraham’s faith, 
S.—Gen, 28 : 10-22. Jacob at Bethel. 





TITLES AND GOLDEN TEXTS. 


GotpeEn TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: The Son of man is come 
to seek and to save that which was lost.—Luke 19 : 10. 


I. THE FIRST ADAM. 
So God created man in his own image.—Gen, 1 : 27. 
Il. ADAM’S SIN AND GOD'S GRACE. 
For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made 
alive.—1 Cor. 15; 22. 
III, CAIN AND ABEL. 
By faith Abel offered unto God a more excellent sacrifice 
than Cain.— Heb. 11 : 4. 
IV. GOD'S COVENANT WITH NOAH, 
I do set my bow in the cloud, and it shall be for a token of a 
covenant between me and the earth.—Gen. 9 : 13. 
Vv. BEGINNING OF THE HEBREW NATION, 
.I will bless thee, and make thy name great; and thou shalt 
be a blessing.— Gen. 12 : 2. - 
VI. GOD’S COVENANT WITH ABRAM. 
He believed in the Lord; and he counted it to him for 
righteousness.— Gen. 15 : 6. 
*' VII. GOD’s JUDGMENT ON soDOM. 
Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right ?—Gen. 18 : 25, 
Vill. TRIAL OF ABRAHAM’S FAITH 
By faith Abraham, when he was tried, offered up Isaac.— 
Heb. 11:17. 
IX. SELLING THE BIRTHRIGHT. 
The life is more than meat, and the body is more than rai- 
ment,— Luke 12 : 23. 
X. JACOB AT BETH-EL. 
Behold, I am with thee, and will keep thee.—Gen. 28 : 15. 
XI. WINE A MOCKER, 
Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging : and whosoever is 
deceived thereby is not wise.— Prov. 20 : 1. 





TOPICS AND OUTLINES. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Ruin and Redemption. 


1, Topic: Man’s First Estate. 


1. The Ideal Man. 
2. The Actual Man. 
3. The Sacred Day. 


. Torpic: Man’s Lost Estate. 

1. The Entrance of Sin. 

2. The Consequences of Sin. 
3. The Remedy of Sin, 

3. Topic: Evil Opposes Good. 


1. Evil Arcused. 
2. Evil Developed. 
3. Evil Condemned. 


4. Topic: Sunlight Follows Storm. 


. § 1. The Scope ot God’s Covenant. 
OUTLINE : { 2. The Token of God’s Covenant, 


5. Topic: A Select People Called. 
1. God’s Appeal. 
2. Abram’s oe 
6. Topic: Covenant Mercies Assured. 
1. Divine Disclosures, 
2. Assured Mercies. 
3. Reasonable Obligations, 
7. Topic: Faith Shown in Prayer. 
1. Impending Danger. 
2. Persistent Pleading. 
3. Gracious Concession. 
8. Topic: Faith Shown in Surrender. 
1. Faith Tested. 
2. Paith Shown. 
3. Faith Honored. 
9. Topic: Unfaith Shown in Surrender. 

1. Esau’s Extremity. 


OUTLINE : } 


te 


OUTLINE: { 


OUTLINE : { 


OUTLINE : { 


OUTLINE : 
OUTLINE : i 


QUTLINE : 





Abraham knew less about God, according to the Bible itself, 


OUTLINE : {2 Jacob’s Cunning. 
3. Esau’s Surrender. 








10. ToPIc: Linkings with Heaven. 

. §1. Disclosures from Heaven. 
OUTLINE : { 2. Responses to Heaven. 
11, Topic: Battling with Evils. 


: 1, ane. 

. .} 2. Contentions, 

OUTLINE : {E Slothfulness. 
4. Self-Glorification. 





REVIEW BIBLE-LIGHTS.* 


Lesson 1.—Superintendent: And God said, Let us make 
man in our Image, after our likeness: and let them have do- 
minior over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, 
and over the cattle, and over all the earth, and over every 
creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth (Gen. 1 : 26). 
Scholars :. So God created man in his own image (Gen. 1 : 27). 
Teachers: In the image of God created he him; male and 
female created he them (Gen. 1 : 27). 

All; Be ye therefore imitators of God, as beloved children 
(Eph. 5: 1). 


Lesson 2.—Superintendent: And the Lord God said unto 
the serpent, Because thou hast done this, cursed art thou above 
all cattle, and above every beast of the field; upon thy belly 
shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou eat all the days of thy life: 
and I will put enmity between thee and the woman, and be- 
tween thy seed and her seed: it shall bruise thy head, and 
thou shalt bruise his heel (Gen. 3 : 14, 15). 

» Scholars: For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all 
be made alive (1 Cor. 15 : 22). 

Teachers: Herein was the love of God manifested in us, that 
God hatk sent his only begotten Son into the world, that we 
might live through him (1 John 4: 9). 

All; Give me understanding, and [ shall live (Psa, 119: 144), 


Lesson 3.—Superintendent: And in process of time it 
came to pass, that Cain brought of the fruit of the ground an 
offering unto the Lord. And Abel, he also brought of the first- 
lings of his flock and ot the fat thereof. And the Lord had re- 
spect unto Abel and to his offering: but unto Cain and to his 
offering he had not respect. And Cain was very wroth, and his 
countenance fell (Gen. 4 : 3-5). 

Scholars: By faith Abel offered unto God a more excellent 
sacrifice than Cain (Heb, 11 : 4). 

Teachers: To do good and to communicate forget not: for 
with such sacrifices God is well pleased (Heb. 13 : 16). 

All: I will offer to thee the sacrifice of thanksgiving (Psa. 
116 : 17). 


Lesson 4.—Superintendent: And God said, This is the 
token of the covenant which I make between me and you and 
every living creature that is with you, for perpetual generations 
(Gen, 9 : 12). 

Scholars : I do set my bow in the cloud, and it shall be fora 
token of a covenant between me and the earth (Gen. 9 : 13). 

Teachers: I will look upon it, that I may remember the 
everlasting covenant between God and every living creature 
(Gen. 9 : 16). 

All: Remember the word unto thy servant, because thou 
hast made me to hope (Psa, 119 : 49). 


Lesson 5.—Superintendent: Now the Lord gaid unto 
Abram, Get thee out of thy country, and from thy kindred, 
and from thy father’s house, unto*the land that I will shew 
thee, and I will make of thee a great nation (Gen, 12 : 1, 2). 

Scholars : I will bless thee, and make thy name great; and 
thou shalt be a blessing (Gen. 12: 2). 

Teachers: Thou, O Lord, hast blessed, and it is blessed for 
ever (1 Chron. 17 : 27). 

All: Look down from thy holy habitation, from heaven, and 
bless thy people (Dent. 26 : 15). 


Lesson 6.—Superintendent : And when Abram was ninety 


-| years old and nine, the Lord appeared to Abram, and said unto 


him, Iam God Almighty; walk before me, and be thou per- 
fect. And I will make my covenant between me and thee, and 
will maltiply thee exceedingly (Gen, 17 : 1, 2). 

Scholars : He believed in the Lord; and he counted it to him 
for righteousness (Gen. 15 : 6). . 

Teachers : So then they which be of faith are blessed with 
the faithful Abraham (Gal. 3 : 9). 

All: Increase our faith (Luke 17 : 5). 


Lesson 7.—Superintendent: Peradventure there be fifty 
righteous within the city : wilt thou consume and not spare the 
place for the fifty righteous that are therein? That be far 
from thee to do after this manner, to slay the righteous with 
the wicked, that so the righteous should be as the wicked ; that 
be far from thee (Gen. 18 : 24, 25). 

Scholars : Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right? (Gen, 
18 : 25). 

Teachers: He shall judge the world with righteousness, and 
the peoples with his truth (Psa. 96 : 13). 

Ali; In thy righteousness bring my soul out of trouble (Psa, 
143 : 11). 


Lesson 8.—Superintendent: And it came to pass after these 
things, that God did prove Abraham, and said unto him, Abra- 
ham; and he said, Here am I, And he said, Take now thy 
son, thine only son, whom thou lovest, even Isaac, and get thee 
into the land of Moriah ; and offer him there for a burnt offer-, 
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ing upon one of the mountains which I will tell thee of (Gen. 
22:1, 2). 

Scholars: By faith Abraham, when he was tried, offered up 
Isaac (Heb. 11 : 17). 

Teachers : Yea, he that had gladly received the promises was 
offering up his only begotten son (Heb, 11 : 17). 

All: Be not sluggish, but imitators of them who through 
faith and patience inherit the promises (Heb. 6 : 12). 


Lesson 9.—Superintendent: And Jacob said, Swear to me 
this day ; and he sware unto him: and he sold his birthright 
unto Jacob. And Jacob gave Esau bread and pottage of len- 
tils; and he did eat and drink, and rose up, and went his way : 
so Esau despised his birthright (Gen. 25 : 33, 34). 

Scholars: The life is more than meat, and the body is more 
than raiment (Luke 12 : 23). 

Teachers : Be not anxious for your life, what ye shall eat, or 
what ‘ye shall drink; nor for your body, what ye shall put on 
(Matt. 6 : 25). 

Ali; Work not for the meat which perisheth, but for the 
meat which abideth unto eternal life (John 6 : 27). 


Lesson 10.—Superintendent: And, behold, the Lord stood 
above it, and said, lam the Lord, the God of Abraham thy 
father, and the God of Isaac: the land whereon thon liest, to 
thee will I give it, and to thy seed: and thy seed shal] be as 
the dust of the earth, and thou shait spread abroed to the west, 
and to the east, and to the north, and to the south : and in thee 
and in thy seed shall all the families of the earth be blessed 
(Gen. 28 : 13, 14). 

Scholars : Behold, I am with thee, and will keep thee (Gen» 
28 : 15). 

: Teachers: When thou passest through the waters, I will be 
with thee; and through the rivers, they shall not overflow 
thee: when thou walkest through the fire, thou shalt not be 
burned ; ‘neither shall the flame kindlé upon thee (Isa, 43 : 2). 
All; I will fear no evil; for thou art with me (Psa, 23 : 4), 


Lesson 11,—Superintendent: A just man that walketh in 
himsintegrity, blessed are his children after him (Prov. 20: 7). 

Scholars: Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging: and 
whosoever is deceived thereby is not wise (Prov. 20: 1). 

Teachers: Look not thou upon the wine when it is red, when 
it giveth its colour in the cup, when it goeth down smoothly 

’ (Prov. 23 : 31). 

All; At the last it biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like an 

adder (Prov. 23 : 32). 





RECAPITULATION. 
‘ Returning to Genesis, this quarter has included ten’ selec- 
tions from that book, and one, a temperance lesson, from 
Proverbs. The pre-view grouped the whole thus: 


i RUIN AND REDEMPTION. 
‘.t - Man’s First Estate. 

. Man’s Lost Estate. 

. Evil Opposes Good. . 

. Sunlight Follows Storm. 

. A Select People Called, 

. Covenant Mercies Assured. 

. Faith Shown in Prayer. 

. Faith Shown in Surrender. 

. Unfaith Shown in Surrender. 

10, Linkings with Heaven. 

11, Battling with Evils. 


Lesson 1.—“ Man’s First Estate,” as he came “ very good” 
from the hand of God, was set forth as the starting-point. 
(1.) The Ideal Man, and its realization in (2) The Actual 
Man, are crowned with (3) The Sacred Day, when both God 
and man rest in their respective ways. 

Lesson 2.—The bright background of man’s first estate is 
goon marred. ‘“ Man’s Lost Estate” isnext considered. Ruin 
is portrayed in (1) The Entrance of Sin, and (2) The Conse- 
quences of Sin; but redemption is foreshadowed, and (3) The 
Remedy for Sin is pointed out. 

Lesson 3.—Sin has entered the world, and righteousness, 
too, is at work. Cain and Abel appear, and in them “ Evil 
opposes Good.” The evil is specially conspicuous; (1) 
Aroused ; (2) Developed; (3) Condemned ; and yet possible 
redemption shines in all this desolation. 

Lesson 4.—So dominant had sin become that God sent the 

Flood, and blotted out the sinful race. But the waters had 
subsided, their work of ruin was over, and ‘‘ Sunlight follows 
Storm.” Not the sunlight of clearing weather alone, but the 
sunlight of God’s covenant mercies; the lesson presenting (1) 
The Scope, and (2) The Token of God’s Covenant with Noah, 
and with all mankind. Redeeming mercy here shines over 
against the ruin wrought by sin. 
* Lesson 5.—But deeper foundations must be laid if redemp- 
tion is to triumph, and so there was “A Select People Called.” 
1.) God’s Appeal to Abram involves the call and the prom- 
ises which enforced it; while (2) Abram’s Response is prompt, 
decisive, and satisfactory. Thus the initiative work was done 
in redeeming the ruined. 

Lesson 6.—The beginning already made needed develop- 
ment. Covenant mercies had been promised, but now we 
find “Covenant Mercies Assured.” (1.) Divine Disclosures 
of- high order are made, (2) Assured Mercies are restated, and 
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(3) Reasonable Obligations are imposed. So redemption’s 
work moves onward. ¥ 

Lesson 7.—But is The Father of the Faithful himself suffi- 
ciently full of faith? (1.) Impending Danger, hanging over 
Sodom and disclosed to Abraham, gives occasion for (2) Per- 
sistent Pleading, which secures (3) Gracious Concessions from 
the Lord; and by the whole transaction there is “Faith 
Shown in Prayer.” 


Lesson 8.—But on further testing there is “ Faith Shown 


in Surrender,” also. In the call to sacrifice Isaac, the son of | 


promise and of special love, there was (1) Faith Tested. In 
Abraham’s response there was (2) Faith Shown ; and in Jeho- 
vah’s expressed approval there was (3) Faith Honored. Thus 
the head of the Select People” was proven to be pre-emi- 
nently worthy. 

Lesson 9.—Abraham’s superiority to ordinary men appears 
in this lesson where, in the transaction between Esau and 
Jacob, there appears “ Unfdith Shown in Surrender.” (1.) 
Esau’s Extremity, (2) Jacob’s Cunning, and (3) E-eu’s Sur- 
render, make up this case, but it all stands in contrast with 
the conduct of the man of faith who bore so noble a part in 
the scheme of redemption. The working of ruin wrought by 
sin is conspicuous here. ’ 

Lesson 10.—But men, under God’s beneficent plan of re- 
demption, work not alone. God is near to them,—yea, is 
with them. There are “ Linkings with Heaven.” Most pre- 
cious and comforting are the (1) Disclosures from Heaven, 
and commensurately full should be (2) Responses to Heaven. 
Jacob responded well by words, but his life was less to be 
commended, So far was he ruined by sin that he was but 
slowly exalted by redemption. 

Lesson 11.—But Jacob was not the only one whom sin had 
crushed, Iniquity abounds. (1.) Intemperance, (2) Conten- 
tions, (3) Slothfulness, and (4) Self-Glorification, are preva- 
lent, and the man of God is kept busy “ Battling with Evils.” 
Ruin is on every side, but Redemption is operative and 
effective; for ‘The Son of man is come to seek and to save 
that which was lost,” as the golden text for the quarter (from 
Luke 19 : 10) declares, 





REVIEW LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


The image of God in man is, of course, the resemblance we 
bear to him; at an infinite remove, in our being endowed 
with moral and intellectual faculties which raise us indefi- 
nitely above all other creatures around us. The lower animals 
are, no doubt, wonderful in their endowments, approaching, 
in some creatures,—and these often of the humbler orders,— 
the border-land of reason ; but between the intellectual reach 
of even the rudest of mankind and that of the highest of the 
whole animate creation besides, there is a vast and impassable 
gulf. 

In the possession of a moral sense, moreover, man stands 
emphatically alone; for it is not worth while making any 
comparison between his instinctive recognition of what is 
good and what is evil and the faint gleams of a similar attri- 
bute occasionally found in some of the inferior races of crea- 
tion. On the one side, indeed, we are of the earth earthy, 
with animal wants and appetites; but on the other we find 
intellect such as that of Shakespeare, and spiritual grandeur 
like that of Paul. Nor is there any limit, so far as can be 
seen, to the progress of the race, in either intellectual or 
moral development; for the advancement, year by year, in 
the triumphs of science, open to us new realms of Nature and 
her laws, solving mysteries hidden from all previous genera- 
tions, and widening the bounds of the universe, alike in the 
immeasurable remoteness of the heavens and in the amazing 
phenomena of the world around us. 

That we should thus be able to come nearer God by un- 
veiling somewhat of his surpassing wisdom and power in his 
works, is only possible by his having granted us a beam of his 
own intelligence. And as to progress in goodness, it is evi- 
dent that there can be no limits to our advance; for Christ 
expressly demands that we be perfect as our heavenly Father 
is perfect (Matt.5: 48). Not that this will be achieved here, 
but there must be in us a potentiality for infinite ascent in 
all moral perfections in the world to come, else such words 
could not be used. 

It was a belief in antiquity that blood shed by violence 
“cried out of the ground” for vengeance on the man-slayer, 
and hence this is said of the blood of Abel. In the same 
way, in Isaiah, the earth, we are told, “shall disclose her 
blood and her slain” that God may punish the guilty (Isa. 
26:21). In Ezekiel, the blood shed in Jerusalem is said to 
be on the top of a rock, not on the ground, to be covered by 
dust, and thus prevented from crying for the avenging wrath 
of God (Ezek. 24:7). Job cries out, “O earth, cover not 
thou my blood, and let my cry have no resting place” (Job 
16:18). Inthe Epistle to the Hebrews, the blood of Christ 
is said to speak better things than that of Abel (Heb. 12: 24); 
and in Revelation, the souls of the martyrs cry with a great 
voice from under the altar, “‘ How long, O Master, the holy 








and true, dost thou not jndge and avenge our blood on them 
that dwell on the earth ?” (Rev. 6 : 9, 10.) 
The prohibition of eating blood which is contained in the 


‘covenant with Noah is based on the identification, among the 


Hebrews and some other races, of the blood with the sacréd 
principle of life itself, which was regarded as belonging only 
to God, and to be returned to him in every case. It was 
strenuously repeated under the Levitical law, which, indeed, 
named the eating blood with heathen practices, such as using 
enchantments (Lev. 19 : 26), and even with idolatry and 
murder (Ezek. 33 : 25). The blood of all four-footed crea- 
tures and birds killed for food, including even those taken in 
hunting or fowling, was, hence, at once poured out on the 
ground, and covered with earth; and, as we know, blood is 
carefully avoided by Jews even now: Strange to say, there 
is no notice about the blood of fish ; perhaps from its difference 
in appearance, which may have made it looked on as being 
of a different nature. 

Long beforeethe wandering of Terah, the plains of the 
lower, Euphrates had been more or less occupied by numbers 
of a race allied to the Hebrews,—the Sumirs,—who finally 
merged in the original Akkadian population, but must in 
Abraham’s time have made the neighborhood of Ur a second 
home to him, as Egypt afterwards was to his descendants, by 
the settlements of Arab shepherds in large numbers in the 
Delta. The promise of Abraham that a multitude of nations 
should spring from him was very literally fulfilled, for, through 
Ishmael, he became the father of all the Arab races; through 
Esau, of the Edomites ; and through Isaac and Jacob, of the 
Jews. The Arabs at this moment are spread over all Africa 
and a large portion of Asia, while there is no land where 
Jews are unknown. 

The region of the cities of the plain is still marked, in its 
hot springs of Callirrhoe, by traces of volcanic energy sleeping 
underneath. The eastern gorges, moreover, show masses of 
voleanic rocks, On the south end great hills of rock’salt 
have been created by evaporation of the lake waters when 
they stood at a much higher level. Even now the lake is 
constantly becoming more salt from the same cause, the salt 
being carried into it from its tributaries,—a phenomenon 
exactly like that seen in the salt lake of Utah. 

It is striking to see how often the ass is mentioned in 
Scripture as the beast used among the Hebrews for riding. 
Abraham had an ass when he set out for Moriah; the patri- 
archs took asses to Egypt with them when they went for 
corn; Moses rode on an ass; the white asses of the judges 
are noticed; and, not to mention other instances, Zechariah 
speaks of the Messianic King coming riding an ass,—a 
striking prediction of what happened in the case of our Lord. 

The loss of his birthright does not seem to have troubled 
Esau long, for his removal, during his father’s life, to the 
rough mountains of Seir, to follow the marauding life of an 
Arab chief, shows that he had thrown aside all relations with 
the tents of his fathers, while his marriages proved that he 
had no ambition to perpetuate the race of Abraham in its 
purity. 

But Jacob, that strange mixture of good and bad, had a 
bitter penalty to pay for his want of truth and straightfor- 
wardness. Twenty years of slavish toil for Laban were fol- 
lowed by many years of shepherd life at Beersheba, before he 
became the head of his father’s clan, which, indeed, he could 
not but become, since Esau had separated himself from it, 
and was the founder of an independent race,—that of the 
Edomites. 

Bournemouth, England. 





REVIEW LESSON THOUGHTS. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


In Lesson 1 the main points are the revelation of God as 
Creator, the divine ideal of man in his double relation to 
God and to the rest of creation, and the divine repose follow- 
ing thecreative work, As to the first, the sobriety, the dignity, 
the absence.of polytheistic coloring, and of exaggerated and 
grotesque details, differentiate the Scriptural narrative from 
the Babylonian parallels, with which it has obvious analogies, 
The whole atmosphere and tone of the two accousits is con- 
trasted. It is hard to believe that the Babylonian is the 
original, which Genesis followed and purged from puerilities 
and idolatries. It seems much more probable that the one is 
a debased and the other a faithful reduction to writing of a 
common tradition. But be that as it may, Genesis proclaims 
clear and full the one Creator, makes no attempt to describe 
the method of creation, but represents the “ word” of God, 
the declaration of his purpose as self-effecting. Thought and 
language fail to conceive or express the manner of the Be- 
ginning. All that we.can know is that there was a Person 
before the beginning, and that his sovereign will made all 
things. 

Man’s ideal place is set forth in two words,—God’s likeness, 
the world’s king. The latter depends on the former, and 
whatever dims the likeness diminishes the sway. Man's 
likeness to God is inseparable from his humanity, in so far as 
it.consists in his possession of consciousness.and will, God 
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says, “I am;” man can say it too; but God alone can say 
“JT amthat Iam.” Man has no such self-derived, self-regu- 
lating, and self-sustaining being. The likeness to God con- 
sisted, further, in moral purity, and a will conformed to the 
divine: That has been darkened and deflected, and the 
image of the earthy has taken the place of the image of 
the heavenly. Therefore the royalty of earth has passed 
away from man. It will be recovered, not by scientific 
use of natural forces, nor by material progress, but by the 
restoration of the lost likeness. “ All are yours; and ye are 
Christ’s.” The sabbath rest of God proclaims that creation 
satisfies his ideal. He rests because he has finished. That 
repose is consistent with continuous action in sustaining what 
he has made. 

Lesson 2 brings out the main truths concerning the origin 
of sin, and its consequences. Temptation comes from with- 
out, is addressed to the sensuous nature, is, in essence, a stir- 
ring up of the will to revolt against God. The siege of the 
fortress is begun by hinting doubt as to the reality of the 
prohibition, “Hath God said?” Is it really a breach of 
God’s law to do this or that pleasant thing? Eve has virtue 
enough to repeat the plain command, and so the besieger 
draws his second parallel a little nearer, and denies that harm 
will come of eating. “ Penalties for sinning are mere scare- 
crows, meant to frighten you off, and set up by an envious 
owner who wants to keep his good things to himself.” Doubts 
that the wages of sin is death, and suspicions of God’s good- 
ness in forbidding it, are the Devil’s weapons still. 

So Eve falls. Sin is infectious. The sinner has a strange 
desire to get companions. So Adam falls. The consequences 
of sin are the waking of conscience, the shunning of God, 


the resort to excuses to hide the damning facts, the dissolu-, 


tion of the sweet companionship of love, and the substitu- 
tion of recrimination for affection and confidence. But the 
abundance and swiftness of God’s mercy shine out against 
the dark background. The hour that heard the sentences of 
condemnation, heard the promise of deliverance ; and Hope 
came fluttering down to dwell with men, at the very moment 
when Peace seemed to take wing and leave them. The 
promise of the victor seed was broad and indefinite, but it 
was enough for the saddened pair. 

Wrong relations with God necessarily bring wrong ones 
with men. The first page of history records rebellion against 
God ; the second is “like unto it,” and tells of murderous 
hatred toa brother man. The story brings out the motive 
of the crime as being jealousy. Abel’s sacrifice was accepted 
and Cain’s rejected, because of the characters of the two. 
Cain did not care about being accepted, but he did about 
Abel being preferred. Men are often angry when others get 
what they themselves do not want. The jealousy was the 
outcome of thorough antagonism in disposition and conduct. 
The gulf between God’s true servants and men of the world 
opened as soon as there were two men in the world; and it 
is not filled up to-day. God pleads with Cain, and shows 
him why he is not accepted, and how he may share in Abel’s 
blessedness. He warns him not to let the tiger that is lying 
at his threshold fix its claws in him, but to. conquer the evil 
purpose and rule himself. The crime of taking life is em- 
phatically taught by the reiteration of the word “ brother,” 
and the unrest which pursues the murderer, the accusing 
voices which ring in his ears, the curse which seems to rise 
from the blood-stained ground to avenge blood, and to invoke 
divine judgment, are all set forth most powerfully in the nar- 
rative of the first typical sin of man again+t man. 

Lesson 4 lays stress on two things,—God’s covenant and its 
sign. When Noah came out into an empty world, he must 
have been dazed, and doubtful whether the old order of 
things was to be renewed. He needed some assurance that 
some permanence was to be expected. Therefore God gives 
his covenant. That great word, which our fathers thought 
more of than, we do, implies that God has revealed his meth- 
ods, and is bound to us by his own declarations. This cove- 
nant with Noah has no religious elements. It simply guar- 
antees the continuance of the earth, and the life on it. It 
makes lower creatures and “the earth” parties, as it were, to 
the bond. Its sign is the rainbow, which had filled the sky 
many a time before, but was now made a token to men, and 
a remembrancer to God. The beautiful fitness of the sign is 
obvious. Its birth from the touch of sunlight on rain-cloud, 
its seeming to bridge the distance between earth and heaven, 
its celestial, shimmering beauty, its wide sweep, proclaim 
‘God’s presence in sorrow, and his glorifying of these, the 
union in him of mercy and judgment, and his universal care. 
He is reminded by it of his covenant, but he has set it to be 
his remembrancer. He can be reminded of what he never 
forgets. 

Surely the teaching of Lesson 5 may be all put in one 
thought, that the life of God’s servant is a life of pilgrimage 
aod of faith. No nobler venture Was ever made in obedience 
to adivine command than Abram’s. The two words, “out 
of” and “ into,” sum up the lesson. There must be the de- 
parture of the soul out of all the vanities of time and sense, 
if there is ever to be the entrance into and the rest in the 
land of promise. Out of time into eternity, out of self into 
God, we must resolutely go. The divine voice sounds in all 


F 
our ears, “Get thee out.” Well for us if we obey it! “They 
went forth to go into the land of Canaan; and into the land 
of Canaan they came.” Yes, for whoever loses his way, and 
fails of his aims, the man whose face is set towards God, and 
whose feet move in obedience to the divine command, is sure 
to get to his journey’s end. “The Canaanite was then in the 
land.” Our pilgrimage isa fight. But if there are enemies, the 
Lord will for that very reason appear to us, and assure us of 
victory. It is for us to build an altarfand to journey, “ going 
on still.” 

The details of the covenant with Abraham in Lesson 6 are, 
the change of name, the promises of a prosperous posterity, 
that God will be their God forever, and the land their ever- 
lasting possession. But the previous revelation and com- 
mand are to be noted. Abraham was close on a hundred 
years old, and a long time had passed without any direct 
divine communication. When God “appears,” he reveals 
himself under a name which especially declares his power, 
because, at that time, Abraham especially needed to realize 
it. The promised seed was long delayed. Faith was probably 
drooping. It was well that the dying flame should be re- 
kindled. The belief in the almightiness of God is the sov- 
ereign antidote for doubt born of delay and consciousness of 
one’s own impotence. The command based on the revelation 
is equally wide-reaching. The secret of peace and of holi- 
ness is to “ walk before” that Almighty God, conscious of a 
personal bond with him, and of his eye resting on us. 
Thrilled by the sense that we are ever “before” him, we 
shall be heartened to fight the good fight and, drawing 
strength from omnipotence, be able to overcome tempta- 
tions, and “be perfect.” Then God will make his covenant 
with us. 

Lesson 7 is a wonderful representation of the close inti- 
macy permitted to God’s friend. Abraham is told God's 
purpose, and it is ever true that “the secret of the Lord is 
with them that fear him.” Sympathy gives insight. Sub- 
mission makes wise. They who dwell near God do often see 
farther and deeper than the wisdom of the world can do. 
God’s friend will be jealous of God’s honor, and concerned 
that his deeds shall be manifestly righteous. He will be 
humble in his familiar access, and bold in his humility, re- 
membering that he is “dust and ashes,” and yet venturing to 
plead with God. God delights in importunity, which is rev- 
erent. Intercessory prayer has real power. 

Another side of the experience of God’s friends is set 
forth in Lesson 8, The key-note of it is “surrender.” The 
friend of God must be ready to yield every dearest thing to 
him. Love demands sacrifices, and love delights to make 
them. Our communion with God is not full until we are 
ready to give up all for him. When we are, he often accepts 
the completed surrender in heart without requiring it in act, 
and gives back the. good which we had given to him in the 
depths of our resolves, and makes it tenfold sweeter than be- 
fore. The altar hallows the sacrifice, even when the sacrifice 
is not slain. 

E-au is, in some sense, the representative of the very op- 
posite disposition to that of God’s friend. Abraham lived by 
faith, and sacrificed the earthly and the present for the future- 
Esau believes that pottage is good, knows that it smells well, 
feels that he ig hungry, does not set much store by the head- 
ship of his family, though there was a divine promise con- 
nected with it; cannot look so far ahead, and so barters 
away a good, which he did not appreciate, for gross material 
satisfactions. Whoever lives for the present, or for the ma- 
terial, makes as bad a bargain as Esau did. Earthly delights 
measured against those of fellowship with God, are no more 
than Esau’s mess of lentils compared with the birthright, 
and last as short a time. 

In Jacob’s vision at Bethel we see what should put the 
things seen and temporal in their truesubordination. The 
transient revelation disclosed the eternal reality. Every- 
where, if our eyes were opened, we should see the ladder and 
the angels, and the Face above it. Would pottage be so at- 
tractive then? Would it be sc difficnlt to live scorning 
earthly delights? No road will be solitary if God be with 
us, nor any lot hard if we see him. Divine messengers will 
ever visit us, wanderers and lonely though we may be. Jesus 
Christ is the ladder, the sole and perpetual medium of com- 
munication between heaven and earth. All God’s gifts come 
down through him, and our desires and cries ascend through 
him. He will be with us always and everywhere, even to 
the world’s ends in space, and to the end of the world in 
time | , 
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REVIEW TEACHING HINTS. 


BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


The first thing the teacher will have to do in reviewing the 
lesson of the quarter, is to see that the scholars have a right 
understanding of the facts contained in the various lessons. 
These can be called for biographically, since the lessons have 





to do so largely with individuals, If you take the names of 
Adam, Eve, Cain, Abel, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, aud 





Esau, you have a string on which you can thread all the 
facts of the past quarter. 

Arrange these in your own mind carefully first, attempting 
to draw out from the scholar not all the details of the various 
narratives, but theig salient points. It will assist the teacher 
much if, in doing this, he has a map of the Old Testament 
countries in front of him, on which he can ask the scholars 
to point out Ur of Chaldees, Mt. Ararat, Haran, Hebron, 
Sodom, and Bethel. 

Having done this, let the teacher turn from the detailed 
narrative and take up three points which may be called the 
three starting-points. 

1. God started with Adam, giving to him his command- 
ments, requiring of him obedience, on condition of which 
Adam was to receive divine blessing. In this beginning God 
dealt graciously with our first parents, and all looked bright 
for the future. Alas, how soon was the auspicious opening 
clouded and darkened by the entrance of sin! If God had 
now abandoned man, he would have run a swift race dowa 
hill into irretrievable ruin. But here we see at once the 
record of “ rescue work,” by which God endeavored to coun- 
teract the ruin. This divine effort in some measure succeeded ; 
but, on the whole, things went from bad to worse, until at last 
God looked down from heaven, and saw but few were follow- 
ing him. 

2. Then comes the second beginning. The flood carries 
away the ungodly, and Noah and his family are saved through 
divine grace. Again God makes a covenant with Noah ashe 
did with Adam. Again some few stand stedfast, but the 
majority of mankind swerves aside, turning away from God 
and truth. The power of evil asserted itself once more, and 
there was danger that all truth would be lost. At this point 
we come to 

8. The third beginning. God now takes out. one family, 
that of Abram, and gives him a divine revelation, promising 
that in him and in his seed shall all the nations of the earth 
be blessed. That beginning is still continuing, for the cove- 
nant with Abraham has never beerraberrated. And the truth 
revealed to Abraham has never been lost, indeed it has been 
added to from ‘century to century, until, in the fulness of 
time, He came who was the light of the world. 

This third beginning will continue until there shall bea 
last beginning when all old things shall pass away, and new 
things shall take their piace. Then there shall be new 
heavens and new earth in which dwell righteousness; then 
God’s. promise to Abraham, that the nations of the earth 
should be blessed in him, shall be fully comprehended, and 
all they which are children of Abraham by faith, shal} 
be gathered into the new paradise. This new paradise will 
far surpass the old one out of which Adam was driven, and the 
“ paradise lost” shall be replaced, and more than replaced, 
by the “ paradise regained.” 

New York City. 





REVIEW QUESTION HINTS. 
BY AMOS R. WELLS. 
FOR THE TEACHER. 


1, Hisrory.—When, in the order ot creation, was man 
brought forth? What part of the earth was man’s first home? 
What safeguards were thrown around man from the first? 
What were the results of the first sin? Who were members 
of the first family? How did the first death occur? 
What evils befell the first murderer? When men grew 
worse and worse, how did God purify the world? -At the 
same time, what tokens and proofs of his love did he give? | 
What way did God take to get his truth embodied in a 
nation? In what ways was the founder of this nation con- 
firmed in his allegiance to God? What conspicuous warning 
of the results of sin was presented to him? And what proof 
of the safety of implicit obedience? His eldest son, being: 
unworthy—how was he kept from becoming head of the 
family and nation to be? And Jacob, the chosen successor— 
what evidence of God’s favor and care was given to him? 
Through all of this history, in what character has God most 
often appeared ? 

2. Six.— What tempted Adam to sin? Cain? Lot? Esau? 
Jacob? In what forms does each of these temptations assail 
men at the present day? What success had each in getting 
the things that tempted him tosin? How was each punished? 
What light do these lessons throw on God’s reason for punish- 
ing men? ; 

3. SALVATIon.—What hope for man is there in the like- 
ness in which he was made? What motive for a strong and 
pure life in the commission given man by his Creator? What 
help in the institution of the Sabbath? What is the first 
Messianic prophecy of the Bible? How is the saving of 
Noah a type of the salvation possible for every sinner? 
From what evils was Abraham saved? What in his charac- 
ter is most worthy of our imitation? How does God use men 
to save men? What illustration of this in our lessons? 
Isaac's safety—how was that brought about by his father, 
even when Abraham thought tokillhim? What was Jacob's 





safety, and how may that safety become ours? Comparing 
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Christ with each of these kinds and ways of salvation, what 
similar and better help has the world found in him? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1, What is the first thing you think of in connection with 
Adam? Cain? Noah? Abraham? Lot?’Esau? Jacob? 2. 
What two lessons this quarter have had to do with offerings? 
3. What four have had to do with punishments? 4. What 
promises have we studied—God’s to Adam? to Cain? to 
Noah? to Abraham? to Jacob? Jacob’s to God? 5. What, 
all through this quarter's study, have we found to be the 
result of sin? the reward of faithful service? 

Boston, Mass. 


QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED IN WRITING. 


1. What facts show the excellence of man as God created 
him? 2, What sins are conspicuous in Adam and his family? 
8. On what points did God make covenants with Noah and 
with Abraham? 4. On what three occasions was Abraham’s 
faith specially tested? 5. By what acts did Esau prove him- 
self unworthy to be Abraham’s successor? 6. Where, and 
how, did God assure Jacob that he should be Abraham’s suc- 
cessor? 7. In what practical affairs should we constantly 
exercise self-control? 8. Which examples studied this quarter 
should we imitate, and which shun? 


REVIEW AND NEW-VIEW. 


A backward look at the close of this quarter is a look way 
back. It goes to the beginning of man’s history. A teacher 
would do well not to attempt to cover the whole ground in- 
tervening between then and now in a single hour; nor yet 
to attempt to settle the question of how long ago it was that 
Adam was created. The Bible gives no light on that ques- 
tion, nor does outside history help in its solution, 

But all the lessons of the quarter can be taken in as a com- 
mon whole at a glance, with teachings that are of importance 
to us all, aside from questions that cannot be settled. From 
the first to the last of these lessons it is seen that God loves 
man, and wants man to do right, and that man suffers from 
doing wrong ; that man has wrought his own ruin, and that 
God is trying to save him. As it has been, so it is, 

The lessons start with the beginning of things. We have 
the first man, the first sin, the first murder, a new beginning 
of the race, a beginning of a new people, a beginning of a 
new plan of training. Then comes an illustration of the 
‘power of prayer, an illustration of the privilege of. choice, 
an illustration of God’s nearness to his earthly children, and 
an illustration of dangers which are as real to us all to-day 
as to those persons who lived in the beginning of days. 

God and self are represented as competing objects of choice 
before us all. If we choose God, and trust and obey him as 
the object of our choice, God will guide and help and save 
us. If we choose self, we have only ourselves to depend on 
for guidance and help and salvation, and only ourselves to 
blame for the consequences of our choice. 











EASTER LESSON. 


The Resurrection of Christ. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Mark 16: 1-8. Memory verses: 6, 7.) 


COMMON VERSION, REVISED VERSION. 

1 And when the sabbath was; 1 And when the sabbath was 
past, Mia’ry Miag’da-léne, and past, Mary Magdalene, and 
Mia’ry the mother of James, and Mary the mother of James, and 
Sa-lome’, had bought sweet spices, Salome, bought spices, that 
that they might come and anoint | they might come and anoint 
him. 2 him. And very early on the 

2 And very early in the morn- first day of the week, they 
ing, the first day of the week, come to the tomb when the 
they came unto the sepulchre at | 3 sun was risen. And they were 
the rising of the sun. saying among themselves, Who 

8 And they said among them- shall roll us away the stone 
selves, Who shall roll usawaythe | 4 from thedoorofthe tomb? and 
stone from the door of the sepul- looking up, they see that the 
chre? stone is rolled back: forit was 

4 And when they looked, they | 5 exceeding great. And enter- 
saw that the stone was rolled ing into the tomb, they saw a 
away : for it was very great. young man sitting on the right 

5 And entering into the sepul- side, arrayed in a white robe; 
chre, they saw a young man sit-| 6 and they were amazed. And 
ting on the right side, clothed in he saith unto them, Be not 
a long white garment ; and they amazed: ye seek Jesus, the 
were affrighted. Nazarene, which hath been 

6 And he saith unto them, Be crucified: he is risen; he is 
not affrighted: ye seek Jesus of| not here: behold, the place 
Na&z’a-réth, which was crucified: | 7 where they laid him! But go, 
he is risen; he is not here: be- tell his disciples and Peter, He 
hold the place where they laid goeth before you into Galilee : 
him. there shall ye see him, as he 
7 But go your way, tell his dis- 8 said unto you. And they went 
ciples and Péter that he goeth be- | out, and fled from the tomb; 
fore you into Gal’i-lee: thereshall| for trembling and astonish- 
ye see him, as he said unto you. | ment had come upon them: 

8 And they went out quickly, and they said nothing to any 
and fied from the sepulchre; for one ; for they were afraid. 
they trembled and were amazed: 
neither said they any thing to 
auy man; for they were afraid. 
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LESSON SURROUNDINGS AND 
CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PROFESSOR MATTHEW B. RIDDLE, D.D. 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


ANTECEDENT Events.—Our Lord had been crucified on 
Friday. The Jews desired that the bodies should not remain 
on the cross upon the sabbath (John). In proof of death 
our Lord’s side was pierced. Joseph of Arimathea asked of 
Pilate the body, of Jesus, which he hastily anointed (with 
Nicodemus) and placed in a new tomb hewn out of the rock, 
belonging to himself (Matthew), a stone being rolled against 
the door. Two Marys witnessed the burial, but they and the 
other women rested on the sabbath day (Luke). The Jews 
on that day sealed the stone, and set a guard of soldiers at 
the tomb (Matthew). 

Pxiace.—In Jerusalem, then at the tomb (vs. 2-7), and on 
the way back to the city (v. 8). The site of the tomb (and 
of Golgotha) is not yet identified. The probabilities are 
strongly against the traditional site (the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre) ; just now opinion inclines toward the acceptance 
of a place north of the Damascus gate, near the Cave of 
Jeremiah. 

Time.—On the evening of April 8, after the Jewish sab- 
bath ended, and early in the morning ‘of April 9, the first 
day of the week,—being the seventeenth of Nisan, in 783 
year of Rome; that is, A.D. 30. 

Persons.—Mary Magdalene, who is not to be identified 
with Mary the sister of Lazarus, still less with the woman 
who was “a sinner” (Luke 7). Mary the mother of James 
(the less) and of Joses, who has been, without conclusive evi- 
dence, identified with the sister of our Lord’s mother (John 
19 : 25); she was the wife of Clopas, and efforts were early 
made to prove that her children were called our Lord’s 
“brethren.” Salome was the wife of Zebedee, and there is 
much to favor the view that she was the sister of Mary, the 
mother of Jesus. Other women were prebably at the tomb, 
Joanna being named by Luke. 

IncrpENTs.—The three women (with others) provide spices, 
probably on Saturday night, to anoint the body of Jesus (v. 1); 
they come very early to the tomb (v. 2), inquiring how the 
great stone could be rolled away (v. 3); they look up, and see 
it is rolled back (v. 4). Entering the tomb they see a young 
man sitting on the right side, which astonished them (v. 5). 
He teils them that Jesus had risen (v. 6), bids them tell the 
disciples and Peter that Jesus will appear to them in Galilee 
(v. 7). Their astonishment and fear is described (v. 8). 

PARALLEL PassaGes.—Matthew 28: 1-10; Luke 23: 56 


Harmony.—The difficulty of combining all four narra- 
tives has always been recognized. The divergences are a 
proof of the independence and truthfulness of the evangel- 
ists. Mark does not, in verses 1-8, mention any appearance 
of our Lord. In verses 9-20, which are of doubtful genuine- 
ness, three appearances are named, all of them probably on 
the day of the resurrection, that to Mary Magdalene occur- 
ring in the early morning. Matthew (Matt. 28 : 9, 10) men- 
tions an appearance to the women as they returned. Some 
suppose that this is another account of the appearance to Mary 
Magdalene, detailed by John; others (as Robinson) accept 
two appearances, but transpose the order, which is not satis- 
factory. Still another view assumes that there were two par- 
ties of women,—the three named in the lesson, and a larger 
party following them. On this theory the variations in the 
narratives are harmonized as follows: The three women 
named in verse 1 go to the tomb ; they find the stone rolled 
away (vs. 3,4). Mary Magdalene runs back to meet Peter 
and John (John 20: 2); the others see an angel sitting upon 
the stone, who gives them a message (Matt. 28 : 2-7). They 
go back to meet the other women. During their absence, 
Peter and John come and find the tomb empty (John 20: 
8-10). Mary Magdalene returns, sees two angels, then Jesus 
appears to her (John 20: 12-18). The larger body of women, 
with the other Mary and Salome, come to the tomb, enter 
it, as narrated in verses 5-7 and Luke 24: 3-12. In Luke 
24 : 10, the two parties of women are clearly distinguished; 
but in verse 1 of the same chapter, the phrase “and certain 
others with them” should be omitted. On this view, verse 
8 immediately precedes the appearance to the women as they 
returned (Matt. 28:9). The abrupt change in verse 9 leaves 
us in doubt whether an account of that appearance was in- 
tended, or not, by the evangelist. Many other arrangements 
of the details have been suggested, and every such arrange- 
ment is necessarily a theory of the evidence. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


Verse 1.—And when the sabbath was past: After sundown on 
Saturday evening.— Mary Magdalene: See Lesson Surround- 
ings ; compare verse 9; Luke 8 : 2; also the full account in 
John 20 : 1-18.—Mary the mother of James: Compare Mark 
15 : 40, 47.—Salome: All three women were present when 


to 24:11; John 20: 1-18. : 


19 : 25 mention is made of a group of women near the cross 
before Jesus died. His mother is named, also the two Marys 
here spoken of. Salome, John’s mother, is not named, but 
“his mother’s sister” is mentioned. If this was Mary the 
wife of Clopas, then the sisters had the same name. If, how- 
ever, two pairs of women are referred to, then Salome is 
meant; and when John had taken our Lord’s mother home, 
thethree others remained. The former view has been urged, 
in order to identify James the Less with our Lord’s brother 
(Gal. 1: 19).—Bought spices: Not “had bought,” which is 
not literal, and not found even in the earlier English ver- 
sions. The pluperfect might suggest that the buying took 
place on the afternoon of Friday. But even Luke does not 
assert this. The latter part of Luke 23: 56 should be joined 
with chapter 24, so that the date of the preparation of the 
spices is not necessarily before the rest on the sabbath. In- 
deed, it is far more probable that the spices would be pur- 
chased on Saturday evening than on Friday, after the women 
returned to the city, late in the afternoon.— That they might 
come and anoint him: There had been a hasty embalming at 
the time of burial, mentioned by John only (John 19: 39, 
40). The women intended to complete the usual embalming 
and anointing. 

Verse 2.—And very early on the first day of the week: A 
slight change in the Greek calls for this rendering, there 
being, however, nothing in the original answering to “in the 
morning” (Auth. Ver.).—They come: This vivacious form of 
narrative is one of Mark’s peculiarities, often disregarded in 
the Authorized Version.— When the sun was risen: A slightly 
more exact rendering than “ at the rising of the sun.” The 
other evangelists notice the time thus: “As it began to 
dawn” (Matthew); “at early dawn” (Luke); “while it 
was yet dark” (John). The apparent discrepancy is also 
found in this verse. Certainly Mark could not have in- 
tended to contradict himself in the same sentence, Either 
one phrase refers to the time of leaving the city, and the 
other to that of the arrival at the tomb, or the second is to be 
explained by the first, as a general expression including the 
morning twilight, which was not long in that latitude. 

Verse 3.—And they were saying: That is, just before they 
looked up (v. 4).— Who shall roll, etc.: This is peculiar to 
Mark. This graphic touch indicates that, while they appre- 
hended the difficulty, it was removed before it could be en- 
countered, 

Verse 4.—And looking up: More literal than “ when they 
looked.” They may have been looking down while discuss- 
ing how the stone could be removed, or, more probably, the 
tomb was above them, cut into the face of the rock at a slight 
elevation.— They see that the stone is.rolled back: This follows 
the better sustained reading of the Greek. “ Rolled up” is 
a possible sense, as if the rock had been set in a hollow place 
at the entrance to the tomb. Matthew alone (Matt. 28 : 2-4) 
tells of an earthquake, and of the angel who rolled away the 
stone, and sat upon it. Matthew’s account does not neces- 
sarily imply that these events took place after the women 
arrived.—For it was exceeding great: This is probably as- 
signed as a reason why they could see it, in the early morn- 
ing, rather than a reason for their questioning. Its size 
would raise perplexity as to how it could be removed, but the 
evangelist is not here referring to that. This is another 
graphic touch, peculiar to Mark, 

Verse 5.—And entering into the tomb: Here the various ac- 
counts give different details as to the number and position of 
the angels. It seems impossible to refer all these details to 
precisely the same occasion. Matthew speaks of one angel 
sitting without on the stone; Mark, of one angel within the 
tomb, sitting on the right side. Luke mentions two angels 
standing by the women, within the tomb; while Peter is 
represented as coming to the tomb, and finding no one there, 
John gives still further details. He and Peter, after Mary 
Magdalene met them, went to the tomb. John looked in, 
Peter entered, then John, neither of them seeing any one. 
Mary Magdalene then looks in, and sees two angels; turning, 
after this, she sees Jesus, whom she does not at first recog- 
nize. Even if this was the only appearance, as some hold, 
the other differences require explanation. If these angelic 
appearances were one and the same, the accuracy of the nar- 
ratives can scarcely be maintained. As suggested above, 
three separate occasions may be referred to: Of the three 
women, Mary Magdalene goes back, the two others see the 
angel spoken of by Matthew. Going to join the larger party, 
they leave the tomb, and Peter and John come during their 
absence. Just after this our Lord appears to Mary Magda- 
lene, who had seen two angels in the tomb, “sitting, one at 
the head, and one at the feet, where the body of Jesus had 

lain” (John 20:12). The other women visit the tomb, as 
recorded in this verse. They first see an angel, and after- 
wards both angels stood by them (Luke 24:4). This view 
obviates many difficulties, but, in the absence of fuller deta:lé, 
there is room for a variety of explanations—A young man: 
Evidently an angel; for Luke speaks of two men whom he 
afterwards describes as angels (Luke 24 : 4, 23).—Sitting on 
the right side: This was the first impression made on the 
women.—Arrayed in a while robe: Similar statements oceur 








our Lord died (Matt. 27 : 56; Mark 15: 40). In John 


in Matthew and Luke.— Were amazed: As was natural, even 
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if two of them had before seen an angel sitting on the stone. 
These angelic appearances were to comfort and instruct the 
disciples. Some of the explanations of the occurrence make 
the angels disappear and reappear, as if to perplex rather 
than instruct. 

Verse 6.—Be not amazed: The same word as in verse 5. 
The Revised Version carefully discriminates in rendering 
words meaning astonishment.—The Nazarene: This form is 
invariably used by Mark.— Which hath been crucified: Liter- 
ally, “the crucified.” This term, always used in such refer- 
ences by Paul as well as,the evangelists, suggests the 
permanent result of his crucifixion. He was crucified, but 
he still is the crucified one. Compare Revelation 5: 12: 
“The Lamb that hath been slain.”—He is risen: Here the 
reference is to the historic fact: “he rose.”—He is not here: 
Compare Luke 24:6, which probably refers to the same 
message. That in Matthew 28:6 may have been earlier, 
though this is open to discussion.—Behold, etc.: Compare 
Matthew 28 : 6. This seemsto have been to give them ocular 
proof of the fact of resurrection. In all the accounts, the 
doubt and terror of the disciples, male and female, are in- 
dicated. 

Verse 7.—“ But” isstrongly adversative, do not linger here, 
but “ go,” go away.— Tell his disciples and Peter—who is named 
as if with tender emphasis.— He goeth before you into Galilee, etc.: 
As foretold in chapter 14:28. Compare Luke 24: 7, 8. 
Matthew’s account contains this message (Matt. 28:7). Luke 
24: 49 was probably spoken after the return from Galilee, and 
is not in conflict with this. John tells of what happened in 
Galilee. They remained a week in Jerusalem, and for a 
month, probably, in Galilee, which was a fitting place for the 
subsequent appearances mentioned by Matthew, John, and 
Paul. 

Verse 8.—And they went out, and fled from the tomb: In a 
tumult of excitement.—For trembling and astonishment had 
come upon them: This is the reason assigned for their flight. 
Even these faithful women were in doubt.—And they said 
nothing to any one; for they were afraid: Probably this included 
a fear that they would not be believed, as was the case (Luke 
24:11). Matthew (Matt. 28 : 8), indeed, tells that they de- 
parted “ with fear and great joy, and ran to bring his disciples 
word ;” but they seem to have hesitated. What followed, 
Mark does not tell us. Even if verses 9-20 are genuine, the 
narrative is strangely broken off. Matthew (Matt. 28 : 9, 10) 
tells how the Lord met the women as they returned, overcom- 
ing their fear. Possibly the women separated again, as Luke 
24:10 may suggest. In any case, the accounts show the 
mingled ahd perturbed emotions of all the disciples, and 
Mark gives prominence t6 the fear of the women. The ap- 
parent coufusion of the four accounts faithfully reflects the 
state of mind which all the evangelists represent. The in- 
ternal phenomena of the accounts cannot be explained on the 
theory of legends or varying traditions. Only early witnesses 
or eye-witnesses could furnish such narratives, without a 
trace of efforts to harmonize the details. 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


The real, physical resurrection of Christ is among the most 
incontrovertible historic facts. He really lived and died, 
and as really rose. The epistles to Galatians, Romans, and 
the two to Corinthians, were written within twenty-eight 
years of the crucifixion. They are based on his resurrection. 
There was not time for myths to form or error to be propagated 
in that time. The only possible hypothesis is the reality of 
the resurrection. 

The hopes of the followers of Christ were utterly dashed by 
his execution. But they speedily revived and spread. That 
fact could be made possible by his resurrection. Ghost stories 
have never had any power over men. The resurrection story 
has had all power. 

The whole Christian church of to-day is founded on that 
fact. Paul says (1 Cor. 15) that, if Christ is not risen, Chris- 
tianity is a miserable delusion. He had full opportunity to 
converse with hundreds of the actual witnesses of the Lord’s 
post-resurrection life. He himself was one of them. 

Christ appeared to every possible sense, sight, hearing, 
touch, to all sorts of people,—men, women, soldiers, saints, 
and angels. 

He was true to his former character. “Tell the disciples, 
and especially Peter,” the denier, who would be liable to be 
discouraged. 

His resurrection is wholly consonant with nature. We 
wake after sleep, after torpor, coma; the caterpillar after 
decay. A wide knowledge of nature assures one of living 
after death. Death and its hereafter is no more taxing to 
belief than a hereafter of birth. 

The resurrection was prophesied and accomplished as a 
proof of Christianity. It was the most difficult, and hence the 
mo-t positive, proof possible. 

Then were the disciples glad when they saw the Lord, 


and were convinced by “the many infallible proofs.” So 
should all the world be, and make every day an Easter. 


The chrysalis lies dead and dry. 

Thence providential power and care 
Makes Psyche’s beauteous emblem fly, 

A winged flower in summer air. 

All this from power on grubs, But when 
Blest Psyche’s self by Christ is drawn 
From graceful maids and godlike men 
His body shall the soul ‘adorn. 


University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


When the sabbath was past (v.1). It sometimes seems as if 
this day of rest or of toil—this day of gladness or of sorrow— 
never would pass; but it will, A rest day, a sabbath day, in 
a time of hopeless bereavement, sometimes drags more wearily 
than any work-day could drag. It is hard to sit and wait 
and suffer} and do nothing, when the heart is breaking, and 
the head is throbbing, and the whole soul is crying out in 
the bitterness of its great grief. There seems nothing then 
beyond to-day; and to-day seems an endless day. But the 
longest day has an end; and so has the longest night. There 
is comfort to the sorrowing child of God in this thought. 

Very early on the first day of the week, they come (v. 2). 
When our nights are full of sorrow, we long for the first signs 
of the morning. The hours of darkness drag, and we try to 
think that the daylight is at hand before there is the faintest 
show of dawn. It was centuries before the crucifixion that 
the Psalmist used this figure of speech in telling of his long- 
ing for the sunrise of spiritual hope in his soul. “ My soul 
looketh for the Lord, more than watchmen look for the 
morning; yea, more than watchmen for the morning.” Yet 
the Lord was even earlier than his followers on that resurrec- 
tion morning. As Matthew Henry says, “ He did run as it 
were to keep his word” of promise to them. It is always 
thus with him. 

Saying among themselves, Who shall roll us away the stone from 
the door? (v.3.) The stone was already rolled away; but 
they did not know that, They simply took it for granted that 
there were to be difficulties in their path, and they worried 
themselves over those difficulties before they came to them. 
It never seemed to occur to them that God might have sent 
an ange} from heaven to roll the stone away. Oh, no! that 
is not the way with God’s children generally. They are not 
in the habit of expecting special providences in their favor, 
although they rarely fail to think of troubles that may be 
before them. All of us are more liable to be surprised by 
God’s unlooked-for goodnesses in our favor, than by any un- 
anticipated trials and hindrances in our path. We are 
readier to ask, “ Who shall roll us away the stone from the 
door ?” than to say, “ What if an angel should come to help 
us!” 

Be not amazed: ye seek Jesus: ... he is risen; he is not here 
(v. 6). It is bewildering to us to find things so different from 
what we expected. We mourn over the grave of our joys and 
hopes; and then we start in amazement at the suggestion that 
the grave cannot hold its dead. It is often the case that, 
when a sealed tomb would not have startled us, an open tomb 
and an angel visitant cause us to start with amazement or 
terror. God’s best blessings are quite as liable to disturb us, 
through our misunderstanding of them, as are those things 
which ought to give us anxiety, or, indeed, which we have 
reason to shrink from. Reforms and revivals seem worse to 
us than the quiet of the dead had seemed. We long for the 
accustomed sight of the grave we have watched by. Then it 
is that we need the cheering word of God’s messenger: Be 
not amazed. The dead is risen. He is not here. 

They were afraid (v. 8). Afraid because God’s goodness 
was so far beyond their expectations. Afraid because the 
word of their Saviour had been proved true. Afraid because 
a messengerfrom heaven had come tothem. Afraid because 
the grave had not held its dead. Afraid because there was 
no longer anything to mourn over. Afraid because there 
was now no cause for fear. It was very natural for the dis- 
ciples to be afraid without any reason for fear; that is the 
way with all of us. Most of our fears are without reason. 
We are not nearly so likely to be afraid of what we ought to 
fear, as of what we ought to rejoice over. We fail of doing 
our duty ; we fail of rejoicing when we have cause to rejoice; 
we fail of improving our privileges,—because we are afraid, 
when our fears are absolutely baseless. Oh, if we were not 
so much like the disciples in their doubts and in their fears! 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SOHAUFFLER, D.D. 


On Friday our Lord was crucified. On that same evening 
the body was taken from the cross, and, as there was not time 
to prepare it for its burial before the Sabbath, the disciples 


/ 





laid it away in the sepulchre, and went to their homes to rest, 

according to the commandment. What a gloomy Sabbath 

they spent we shail never know. Just think of it for a mo- 

ment. For years they had learned to look on Jesus as the 

promised Messiah. They thought he was soon to accomplish 

the deliverance of Israel. They believed that he was the 

Son of God, and they saw and rejoiced over his wonderful 

miracles. Of course, they also knew that he had many ene- 

mies among the Pharisees and chief prieste; but they fully 
believed that he would overcome them, and then would reign 
triumphantly in Jerusalem. On the Sunday before his cru- 
cifixion, they thought that the time was now at hand, and 
the shouts of that great throng which welcomed him to 
Jerusalem were to them but the promise of a greater triumph, 
They never for one moment thought it possible that he 
would die, for they read in the Scriptures that the Messiah 
was to abide forever. This was true, but not in the sense in 
which they understood it. He was to abide forever as spir 
itual ruler of all his people, but not as the earthly ruler in 
the city of the great King. And so, when he spoke to them 
from time to time of his approaching death, they could either 
not understand what he referred to, or they refused to believe 
what he said. And now the Master was not only arrested, 
but crucified and dead. All that Sabbath day they must have 
been in the depths of despair. Many sad questions must 
have filled their sad minds as they talked with one another, 
Was he really the Messiah? Had they not been cruelly de- 
ceived? Why was it that the best man they had ever known 
was brought to so cruel an end? Why was he not able to 
save himself, since he had been able to raise people from the 
dead? Yes, that was the saddest day that they had ever 
passed through ; for with him all their hopes died, and they 
were worse off than if they had never seen and learned to 
love and adore him. 

In such a state of mind were the women as they came to 
the sepulcher on Sunday. They never expected to see Jesus 
alive in this world. Only the women came to the grave, as 
the preparation of bodies was not the province of the men, 
And, as they came, they were troubled to know how they 
could roll away the stone from the sepulcher. Totheir great 
surprise, when they arrived they found that it had been 
rolled away. So they at once entered the sepulcher, and 
there their surprise was augmented; for they saw a young 
man seated, clothed in white apparel, who told them that the 
Jesus whom they sought was not there, but had risen from 
the dead. The women hardly knew what to believe; for 
they were so filled with amazement and fear at what they 
had seen and heard, that they were in a measure stupefied. 
But they ran quickly from the sepulcher to tell the other 
disciples of what they had seen and heard. Mark does 
not complete the story, but from Matthew 28: 9 we learn 
that) as they were returning to the city, Jesus himself ap- 
peared to them,and assured them that he had really risen 
from the dead. Then they believed, and their hearts were 
filled with joy; so that whereas that Sunday morning was 
the saddest that they had ever experienced, before it had 
passed it was the gladdest of all their lives. 

If the resurrection of Jesus made the hearts of the disci- 
ples of those days glad, no less ought it to make our hearts 
rejoice. For if Jesus had not risen from the dead, we should 
have no hope in him as our Saviour. He would have been 
to us like Moses, and Elijah, and others of the pruphets,—a 
great man, yeta mere man. We should have admired his 
teachings, and have wondered at his miracles, but we should 
have said, “After all, he is like us. Jesus is dead, and can- 
not help us any more than Moses or Paul.” But in the fact 
of the resurrection of our Lord, and in his ascension to the 
right hand of God, we have the assuranct that we have a 
living Jesus. It is this hope that makes us confident, and 
leads us to say with Paul, “I know whom I have believed.” 
Let the teacher tell the scholars that the Jesus of whom we 
speak is now living, and seated at God’s right hand: Teach 
them that this same Jesus will one day come to this world 
again, not in humiliation, but with great power and glory, 
Our scholars think too much of Jesus “on the cross,” and too 
little of Jesus “‘on the throne.” Both are true, but let us 
emphasize the latter more to-day. 


New York City. 





REVIEW AND EASTER HINTS FOR THE 
INTERMEDIATE TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


There are many ways by which a teacher may conduct 
quarterly review, but all depends upon previous study by 
both teacher and scholar. Ifa map has been made and used 
in class, the localities may be pointed out by different scholars, 
as lessons are recalled. If the children enjoy pictorial in- 
struction, or if you have used Bible-lessen pictures, ask them, 
if they should try to make a picture containing some of the 
objects which would remind us of our lessons, what would 





they remember? They will no doubt enjoy mentioning the 
sum, moon, stars, man in the garden, the serpent, the ark, 
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rainbow, altars, tents, the son carrying wood on his shoulder, 
stones for a pillow, and many other objects. Thus you can 
help the scholars weave all into the narrative of God’s love 
in creation, his care, forgiveness of sin, acceptance of wor- 
ship, promises of grace. Even for the youngest, this plan 
might lead them to see in every event that there was a wise, 
loving God over all and in all. Teaching the review golden 
text, they will understand the words of Jesus as he repeated 
what God said to Moses years after Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob were dead. Classes more advanced will be interested 
to look at the first things of which we have studied. 

The Beginning.—W hat is the first verse of Genesis? What 
was our first golden text? Where was the first home? The 
first Sabbath? What was the first temptation? What was 
the golden text which told of death for sin, but was linked 
with a promise of life in Christ? 

Beginning of Sin.—It was lying and disobedience. Who 

told the first lie? Who believed the lie, and became dis- 
obedient ? See how one falsehood led to sorrow and death. 
How did Cain answer when God said“ Where is thy brother?” 
Envy, hate, anger, made Cain a murderer. Did the world 
grow better, or worse, after Cain’s children built a city, and 
the earth began to be filled with people? As the years 
and hundreds of years went by, were there more good, or 
more wicked, people in it? For how long a time were the 
people warned to repent? Who preached righteousness to 
them ? 
' Beginning of Punishment.—The first punishment was when 
the first pair were driven from Eden for disobedience, and 
death was pronounced upon them. How did Abel die? 
How was Cain punished? How did God punish all the 
people except one good man and his family? Many years 
after the flood, in what city did Lot live? Why did God 
say he must destroy the city? How was it destroyed? 

Beginning of Worship.—Who brought the first offerings to 
the Lord? What did Cain bring? What was Abel’s offer- 
ing? Which was accepted? Why was Abel’s “a more 
excellent sacrifice”? Who “walked with God,” and was 
saved with his family when all others perished? What was 
his first act when he came out of the ark with his saved ones? 
Who that was called out of his country to another land set 
up an altar wherever he pitched his tent? What did the 
Lord once command him to offer which was a trial of his 

faith? When Isaac asked, “ Where is the lamb for a burnt 
offering ?’”’ what did Abraham answer? What did the Lord 
provide instead of the beloved son? When and where did 
Jacob worship, and set up his stone pillow as a memorial ? 

Beginning of Promises.—At the very gate of the garden, 
when the first pair were driven out because of sin and dis- 
obedience, there was a promise that in some way, through 
the children wfich should be given them, they should be 
blest. It was the beginning of hope in their distress,thope 
that they who were made in the image of. God might some 
time be restored to him whom they had so shamefully dis- 
obeyed. What was the agreement, or promise, made to 
Noah, that the earth should never again be destroyed by a 
flood? “What promise about seed-time and harvest? How 
did God write his promise in beautiful colors for an everlasting 
promise? Can you repeat the verse in which it is called a 
token? To whom was a promise made in a golden text, “I 
will bless thee”? What did God promise to Abraham? 
Had he any child when the Lord promised him that his seed 
(or family) should outnumber the stars? Did Abraham 
believe? How have we ashare in the promise that in Abra- 
ham “all the families of the earth” should be blessed ? 
What child who came in the line of Abraham’s family was, 
long after, born in Bethlehem? How many promises can 
you find, which were made to Abraham, about his name and 
the land to which he was called? For whose sake did he 
pray God to spare Sodom, that wicked city? How many 
times did the Lord promise to spare, if he found even a few 
righteous there? What did God promise to Jacob in that 
night of prayer at Bethel? What did he repeat which he 

had already promised to Abraham ? 

Warnings:— We have had two lessons which showed the sin 
and danger of indulging the appetite? Who, when he was 
hungry, carelessly threw away the blessing of a lifetime? 
Did he pay dearly for pleasing his appetite for an hour? 
Was he wise? Is one wiser than he, who forgets and trifles 
with “a mocker,” that is evil and raging, and can destroy 
body and soul ? 

A Coming Saviour.—F rom the beginning of sin there were 
signs or pictures of God’s plan to save the world he so loved 
by giving his beloved Son for the world he made, that his 
creatures might give him love for love, and know him 
through Jesus Christ. He was to come and live and die for 
them. It was foreshadowed in Abel’s lamb, in the saving 
ark, in the covenant with Abraham, in his interceding prayer, 
in the ladder of angels and the words at Bethel. It was all 
fulfilled on that Easter morning, when angels rolled away 
the stone from the new tomb in a garden, in the same land 
where Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob worshiped. The prayers 
of long ago were changed to angel words of cheer, spoken to 
tearful women who came to bring offerings to the tomb of 
Christ: “ He is risen; he is not here.” Grief, sin, and sen- 


tence of death in the first garden was overcome when Jesus 
had prayed and suffered in Gethsemane, and risen from the 
tomb in a garden near to Calvary. 

Teachers may select from the preceding what to use, but 
do not confuse by attempting too much in review, but rather 
crystalize what has become familiar before. Those who prefer 
to make the scenes local, and so assist the memory, might have 
on blackboard or class slates, as a basis for questioning : 


Tue GARDEN WHERE MAN FELL. 
Bryonp EDEN. 
CANAAN. Sopom. 
Mount Morag. BETHEL. 
Tue GARDEN WHERE CHRIsT Rose. 
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EASTER AND REVIEW HINTS FOR THE 
PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY ROXANA BEECHER PREUSZNER. 


' 

Let those who ever “got up” very early in the morning 
raise their hands, Let them tell how dark it was out of 
doors,—only the moon and stars shining ; also in which part 
of the sky it began to grow light. Let them point in that 
direction, and have “ East” put on the blackboard in large 
letters; also make diverging lines from it, imitating light. 
Settle your idea by such questions as, What part of the sky 
is light first? What brings the light? Where does the sun 
rise? What is the rising-place called? If I say “ East,” 
what does it mean? Go on to talk with them a little about 
the joy, gladness, and good brought about by the rising and 
risen sun, 

Convert the “ East” into “ Easter.” [This is, of course, 
not meant to teach etymology, but is rather a mnemonic 
device. It is true, however, that “ East” and “Easter” do 
proceed from the same root. But with this the primary 
class has nothing to do.] After pronouncing it together, 
suggest that it is so like “ East,” pointing to the first sylla- 
ble, that you are sure they must know what it means; and 
let them tell you. Add that this is Easter Day, the ris- 
ing day,—a day on which we celebrate, and are glad, because 
long ago Jesus Christ, the Son of God, early in the morning 
came out of a tomb (a grave in a cave), where they had put 
his dead body. Remind of last week’s talk about their 
bodies, and what we said they were like. Question as to 
whether we stay in these houses forever, and with their help 
develop that we go out of them whenever God calls us to do 
so. An egg, a bulb, or a chrysalis, may serve to illustrate 
that God calls many things from one kind of.life into another. 
The old shell, or cover, is good for nothing; we call it dead. 
So, when we leave these bodies when God calls us, we say 
they are dead; but. one of the things Jesus made clear and 
bright for us when he arose, was that leaving these bodies can- 
not hurt us, and he said, “ Because I live, ye shall live also.” 
We believe this, and are glad. Then recount in the simplest 
possible way the chief events of that first Easter. Add that 
afterward he returned to heaven, where he is waiting for 
us, making a place ready for each one who will love and 
obey him. 

Review.—Rest the class by rising. While standing, repeat 
with bowed heads “ Jesus Christ came into the world to save 
sinners,” adding, while touching the breast, “ He died to save 
me.” Ask who are sinners, and help them to see that every 
one has been naughty or disobedient, and so are called (and 
are) sinners. Say that we'll try to remember if it was always 
so. Distribute your lesson symbols, creation disks, Eden pic- 
ture, altar blocks or picture, ark, tents, names of the people, 
—everything that has been used to fix attention. Let the 
class be seated, look at their several possessions, and think a 
moment. 

The flowers will serve as a starting-point, and the children 
with the disks will help to recall that God made everything. 
Try to make prominent that it was all “very good.” The 
beauty and happiness of Eden will follow. Help them, but 
let them tell of it and God’s love. Give the names of the 
people, and that they were good and happy. Show dis- 
obedience to be where sin began (and is sin now), and that 
when Adam and Eve felt so badly, God promised that some 
time Jesus should come, and, dying, help them to be good 
again. Make this promise, the altar and lamb, the central 
thought (as it is) which carries straight into this resurrection 
lesson. Be sure the class clearly understands that the altar 
and lamb were like a picture to remind of the fact promised. 
Let others beside those holding the symbol tell the meaning. 
Use also the picture-roll. Suggest that we put on the board 
the names of those who knew and cared about the promise, 
and minded. Encourage them to tell all they remember of 
the first two brothers, and, while both knew, which minded, 
and head the list with Abel. Noah will easily be remem- 
bered, and will follow Abel. The tent will recall Abraham, his 
willingness to even give up Isaac will tell of his obedience. 
Let them judge which of the twin brothers cared. Say that 





there were some who did not care much for Jehovah Jesus’ 


‘ 


promises, that you are sorry they did not, and that you will 
put their names down (writing “Cain,” “ Lot,” “ Esau,” op- 
posite the others), and they may choose with which list they 
would rather be,—the obedient or disobedient, 

Tell that these only knew that one who was to be a Saviour 
was to come, bat it made some of them very happy; that 
we are so happy to-day because we know that he did come, 
and died, and rose again on Easter Day, and keeps every prom- 
ise, and that this great and wonderful God loves the little 
children, and keeps his promises to them, and is pleased when 
they are unselfish and obedient, 

Chicago, Til. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
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THE STONE IS ROLLED BACK. 














** THEY SAID NOTHING TO ANY ONE” 
ABOUT THE RISEN LORD 
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“FOR THEY WERE AFRAID.” 





WHO WERE? 














ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.RB.S. 


“Tury CoME TO THE Toms.” —The body was laid in a tomb, 
not a grave, in fulfilment of the prophecy. He made his 
grave withthe wicked, and with the rich in his death, tombs, 
and not graves, being always used by those who could afford 
them, There is no country in the world so adapted to the 
use of tombs, such as were the Jewish sepulcher#, as is the 
land of Israel, with the exception of the great maritime 
plains. The hilly and rocky nature of the country, with low 
ridges of rock running along the hillsides in every direc- 
tion, and that rock a peculiarly soft limestone, offers every 
facility for the easy hollowing out of permanent chambers as 
receptacles for the remains of the dead. In a country where, 
from the subdivision of the soil, space was peculiarly valu- 
able, such tombs, not interfering in any degree with the 
cultivation of the surface, could be muliplied to an indefinite 
extent. Consequently, every family possessing land at all 
had its own sepulcher. It was a feature of the Jewish land 
tenure that, although the land might be sold and alienated 
until the Jubilee (though in later times this limitation seems 
to have been ignored), yet that the tombs never could be 
estranged from the family of the original occupants, whose 
descendants claimed for all time the right of burial in the 
sepulchers of their fathers. Joseph having left his paternal 
residence at Arimathea, and having established himself at 
Jerusalem, where, as one of the council, it was most con- 
venient to make his home, had purchased property close to the 
city, and, as his first act of ownership, excavates a family 
sepulcher, 

“ ENTERING INTO THE SEPULCHRE.”—The expression 
may be illustrated by the fact that we generally find in all 
sepulchers of importanceya vestibule, or outer chamber, in 
frdént of the smaller hollowed recess which contains the niches 
for the bodies. 

Spices.—The women bring with them sweet spices, which 
they had purchased as soon as ever the sabbath was over, 
which was at six o’clock the preceding evening, that they 
might come and anoint him. We must not confuse this pro- 
cess by reverential and loving hands with the use of the 
hundred pounds’ weight of myrrh and aloes brought by Nico- 
demus for use at the hasty burial on Friday evening, nor 
must we confuse either of these with the Egyptian process 
of embalming, with which they have nothing whatever to 
do, Embalming was sometimes practiced among the He- 
brews, as in the case of Jacob and Joseph whilst they were 
in Egypt; but the only trace which we find in any way re- 
sembling embalming in later times is at the burial of King 
Asa, “in the bed which was filled with sweet odors and 
various kinds of spices, prepared by the apothecaries’ art,” 
which is exactly the process described in the case of our Lord. 
Nicodemus, being a rich man, had, after the manner of his 
times, much of his wealth invested in stores, in kind; for a 
hundred pounds’ weight of the preservative mixture, even 





though myrrh were but a small portion, would be very costly, 
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The aloes here spoken of have nothing to do with the aloes 
of modern commerce, a product of the warmer parts of 
America, but are the wood of an Indian and Persian tree, 
which, when slightly decayed, has a grateful, aromatic flavor, 
some like the camphor-wood of China. The sawdust of this 
wood (Aquilaria agallocha), which was an important article 
of Arabian commerce, mixed with a small quantity of myrrh, 
which is still highly prized in the East for its preservative 
qualities, would have the effect of arresting decomposition. 
It would appear to have been spread on a large linen cloth, 
on which the body was laid, and then also beaped over it 
before the cloth was folded round it. We find from the Tal- 
mud that myrrh and aloes were used at the burial of rabbis, 
and it is mentioned as though it was a large quantity, and 
that at the burial of a famous doctor no less than eighty 
pounds were used. But the sweet spices purchased and 
brought by the women were very different. What was em- 
ployed for their purpose was an unguent, the basis of which 
was opobalsamum, generally translated “balm,” mixed with 
highly scented resins, with which every part of the body was 
smeared, and then swathed round with linen cloths. This 
was the homage of affection they intended to pay to their 
Master, when the body thus anointed would have been again 
wrapped in the linen cloth with the myrrh and aloes. 


The College, Durham, England. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


—— <a 
CONVENTION. CALENDAR FOR 1894. 

California, at Stockton.......... 9 d0nses eovecaseseces wokehbeent April 10-12 
Oregon, at Salem.............s00+ secvrcere sovesaces sececenes ssvensers May 2-4 
Washington, at Tacoma..............+. berersoees sscnpeses cog 0s May 22-24 
Montana, at Helena...............c000seceenceores setereceeeesees June 12-14 
Indiana, at Muncie... siseabehaaensbtle srcdecte .. June 12-14 
North Carolina, at Durham. deesecsa ovesbsceceee sescepees Anghat 21-23 
ROM ORONEG oe 00058080 000600 cecvvccgee.c6b0 cbeces'cvccee cocees seceee August 28-30 





CONNECTICUT SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
ORGANIZATION. 


BY W. H, HALL, 


A state Sunday-school union was in existence in 
Connecticut as early as 1825. There are no records ex- 
tant to show how long it continued, or for what reason it 
lapsed. The present Connecticut Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation was formed at a state convention held in Hart- 
ford in April, 1857. The following resolution, adopted 
at that time, sets forth at once the conditions that called 
it into existence and the main objects for which it has 
labored from the beginning until now : 

WHEREAS, It is apparent that more than half of the children 
of the state of Connecticut, and those the most needy, and for 
whom the institution of Sabbath-schools was originally es- 
pecially designed, are yet neglected, and unreached by our 
present plan of operations ; and 

WHEREAS, We deem it the bounden duty and privilege of 
the churches of Christ in this state to guarantee a Christian 
education to every child within its limits, and in order the 
more directly and systematically to accomplish this object; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That we organize a State Sabbath-school Teachers’ 
Association, by the appointment of a secretary in each county, 
whose duty it shall be to gather the statistics of the several 
counties in which they reside, report the same to the central 
committee, call attention to existing destitution, and counsel 
measures to relieve it, and in every way to devise, counsel, and 
do all that is possible, to advance the cause, 

In 1871, and again in 1886, the plan of organization 
was modified, by the substitution of an executive com- 
mittee (with a certain number of members in each 
county) for the county secretaries. At the present time, 
three members of the executive committee are chosen 
from each county, this committee representing, so far 
as is practicable, different sections, denominations, and 
classes of workers. The territory is divided in such a 
manner that a certain number of towns are assigned to 
each member of the committee for his especial care and 
oversight. These sectional subdivisions take the place 
of, and dccomplish the purposes of, the district, county, 
and township organizations which are common in states 
of much larger area than Connecticut. There are some 
township and local organizations in different parts of the 
mate, but the township union cannot be called a regular 
feature of our plan of organization. 

Convention work in Connecticut embraces institutes, 
conventions, conferences, and special meetings of workers 
of particular classes; as, for example, superintendents, 
primary teachers, home-department visitors, etc. These 
various meetings are now held according to a carefully 


meetings in parishes, neighborhoods, or sections, of the 
larger cities, or of workers in some special line, as the 
needs of the work, and the time and opportunities of 
the workers, may require or permit. The “ conference” 
is a term applied in Connecticut to conventions confined 
to one session, and held for the most part in the smaller 
and more remote parishes and neighborhoods. These 
conferences are often held in a chain or series. In this 
way, eight or ten are sometimes held during one week in 
a section of the state, and this work is continued in 
different. localities for several weeks in succession. This 
feature of our work has proved of great value in reach- 
ing and stimulating schools and workers who had pre- 
viously had no experience in connection with Sunday- 
school conventions of any kind. The following sample 
copy of the notices sent out and program used at some 
of these meetings will give a clearer idea of this line of 
work. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONFERENCES 
To be held at 
UNION, SQUARE Ponp, 
TOLLAND, MoOOsE MEADOW, 
VERNON, ROCKVILLE, 
NorTH COVENTRY, 
" South COVENTRY, 
MANSFIELD, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
October 23, 24, 25, 26, 1888. 
Sunday-school workers of all deneminations are cordially 
invited to attend,.and participate in the exercises. 
PLEASE EXTEND THE NOTICE, 


AFTERNOON CONFERENCES, 1.30. 

Tuesday, October 23, Congregational Church, Union. 

Tuesday, October 23, M. E. Church, Square Pond, 

Wednesday, October 24, Congregational Church, Vernon Center. 

Wednesday, October 24, M. E. Church, Moose Meadow. 

Thursday, October 25, Congregational Church, North Coventry. 

Friday, October 26, Congregational Church, North Mansfield, 
EVENING CONFERENCES, 7.30. 

Tuesday, October 23, Baptist Church, Tolland. 

Wednesday, October 24, M. E. Church, Rockville. 

Thursday, October 25, Congregational Church, South Coventry. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES. 
Season of prayer and praise. 
Conversation. Topic: Difficulties encountered in the work, 
and how to overcome them. 
Discussion. Topjc: How shall the Sunday-school secure: 

1, The at ance of children and youth, 

2. Their conversion to Christ. 

3, Their training for Christian service. 

Dismission, 

Members of the State Committee, neighboring pastors, and 
other experienced workers and interesting speakers, whose 
names cannot be announced in advance, will be present and 
participate in the discussions, 

WILL You CoME AND HELP? 





Each member of the executive committee is expected 
to arrange for and conduct the meetings held in the 
towns assigned to him. The dates and locations are so 
arranged on the schedule that the officers of the Associa- 
tion can attend and assist at most of these meetings. The 
general character of the work is determined by the state 
central committee (including the officers and executive 
committee), and the final preparation and circulation of 
the notices, programs, etc., are in the hands of the state 
secretary. 

The state convention is held biennially. Each Sun- 
day-school in the state is entitled to representation in 
the state convention by two duly appointed delegates. 
At the state convention the reports of the officers of the 
state association are rendered, new officers are elected 
for the ensuing two years, and pledges and contributions 
are secured for the financial supportof the work. These 
pledges and contributions are made principally by Sun- 
day-schools and individuals, Some churches and young 
people’s societies share. in the financial support of the 
work, The following blank is sent to every Sunday- 
school, some time prior to the state convention, to be 
filled out, and forwarded to the state convention by the 
hand of one of the delegates. 


CONNECTICUT SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


To C. 8. Chapman, treasurer, 


Waterbury, Conn. 
DEAR SIR : 


You may depend upen an annual contribution of §....... 
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planned schedule, which aims to secure an annual con- 
vention in every town in the state, and such additional 


Association has devoted special attention to missionary 
work. The state secretary has been also a state mission- 
ary, expected to labor in co-operation with the officers 
of the Association, and with local workers, in behalf of 
the neglected children and youth, and destitute neighbor- 
hoods, The Rev. Henry Clay Trumbull, D.D., now edi- 
tor-in-chief of The Sunday School Times, was the first 
state secretary and missionary. Asa result of his earnest 
efficient efforts and inspiring influence, tens of thousands 
of children and youth were gathered into existing schools, 
and hundreds of schools were newly organized or revived 
in neglected and needy neighborhoods and parishes, 
During the past two years more than fifty of these neigh- 
borhood schools have been established by the state 
Association, with the hearty co-operation of local work- 
ers. Although this phase of work is contrary to the 
object and purpose of a state association as defined by 
some of our national leaders, it is, nevertheless, the 
feature which meets with heartiest approbation from pas- 
tors and local workers of all denominations in all parts 
of the state, and which most strongly commends the 
Association to the Christian people and churches of the 
state, 
Since 1888 the state secretary and missionary has been 
supported financially by the state association. Prior to 
that time he was supported mainly by the American 
Sunday-school Union, by whom he was commissioned as 
a missionary. Systematic house-to-house visitation in 
behalf of the unevangelized, the home department for 
the benefit of those who cannot or will not attend Sun- 
day-school, special instruction and training in temper- 
ance principles, receive especial attention in the general 
work of the state association. The inauguration of these 
lines of work is secured by the presentation of the matter 
‘in conventions, by special meetings of local workers, gnd 
by personal visits and interviews. The state secretary is 
expected to give special attention to the missionary, 
home department, and house-to-house visitation work, 
It is also the aim and purpose of the Association to enlist 
the members of the executive committee in all depart- 
ments of the work so far asis practicable. Each member 
of the committee is invited to report the work attempted 
or accomplished by him each month on a blank like the 
following : 

MONTHLY REPORT OF WORK 
in behalf of the Connecticut Sunday-School Association, by 
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Schools 
organized. 





Schools 
visi 





Home 
Departments 
started, 





Pled 


or 
Contributions 





Visits or 
Interviews 


in the 
Interests of the 
Work. 





Addresses. 





Conferences, 

Institutes, or 

Conventions 
attended. 





Miscellaneous. 








Nore.—In filling cut above blanks, please give names of places end 

persons in each CAse ; also dates of organizations, visits, etc. 

The Association publishes a quarterly paper, “The 
Connecticut Sunday School Record,” which is devoted 
almost exclusively to reports of the work. We also 
issue special leaflets and blanks in reference to home- 
department work, and have published a most excellent 
visitors’ book, designed for use in the work of house- 
to-house visitation and the home department. Review 
questions on the International Sunday-school lessons are 
issued each quarter, designed to aid in the promotion of 
quarterly written reviews. 





From ‘the beginning the Connecticut Sunday-school 





Meetings of the state central committee are held twice 
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during each year, each meeting occupying parts of two 
days, The time is devoted to a careful review of the 
work, and to the consideration and adoption of plans 
and methods calculated to promote a greater degree of 
efficiency and success in the work. While Connecticut 
has not adopted a complete system of organization such 
as prevails in some other states, we are nevertheless 
thoroughly organized for Sunday-school work, using 
measures that are adapted to our own field, and are 
carrying forward the work in an efficient manner, with 
results that increase in number and value from year to 
year. 


West Hartford, Conn» 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


— ee 


THREE BIOGRAPHIES* 


The lovers of old English literature would be inclined 
to say that George Herbert needed no modern biographer, 
as Isaak Walton had forever embalmed his memory in 
one of his foyr notable Lives. "But there are many who 
read Herbert’s “Temple” with interest and profit who 
would be repelled by the quaintness and ‘old-fashioned- 
ness of Walton’s prose. Nor is there no advantage in 
having the facts of his career rearranged in modern per- 
spective. Herbert is not a man whose life would be dis- 
covered from his verse, although so many of his finest 
poems are autobiographical. His reader inclines to 
think of him as a grave old man, with all the baser 
human passions weak in him from the first, and now 
entirely subdued.” He, in fact, died before reaching his 
fortieth year, and he possessed a fair share of that vio- 
lent family temper which his brother depicts in the 
oddest autobiography of that age. He stood poised for 
a time between the church and the court, and he carried 
the manners of the latter to the service of the former. 

The anonymous author of this biography has done the 
work fairly well. He loves his héro, and discerns 
plainly enough where his strength lay. But he does not 
suffer from an abundance of materials, and he runs too 
easily into antiquarianism about previous and subsequent 
rectors of the churches where Herbert labored. He 
dwells nearly as much on Nicholas Ferrar, the Protes- 
tant hermit of Little Gedding, as on his greater friend ; 
and his method of continual quotation in the most formal 
manner gives the book a patchwork look, which dis- 
pleases the eye, in spite of good paper and type. 

Dr. Boyce certainly was one of the most eminent of 
the ministers of the great Baptist community in our 
Southern states,—the largest group of Baptists in the 
world. Born of Scotch-Irish stock, trained at Prince- 
ton, and placed at the head of both Columbia and Louis- 
ville seminaries, he marks the later purpose of the Bap- 
tists to possess an educated ministry equal to the best. 
In this Dr. Boyce rendered grand service. His attitude 
towards the War was the exact complement of that taken 
by the Abolitionists of the North. He was opposed to 
secession in the interest of slavery, and predicted the over- 
throw of slavery as a result, whatever the military out- 
come of the war might be. Yet when his state resolved on 
secession, he yielded the point, and supported her in 
the war. Like many others who believed in slavery, he 
worked zealously for the spiritual welfare of the slave. 

The war caused him great losses, but he kept busy at 
work, building up the waste places, until the failure of his 
health obliged him to resign it to his friend, Professor 
©. H. Toy, who still represented conservative criticism. 
The man stood out prominently among his associates 
not more through native ability than through devotion 
to his work. The whole impression of him that we get 
from ‘his biography would, perhaps, have been more 
distinct, if Dr. Broadus had given less space to many de- 
tails of local or personal interest only. 

It frequently occurs that soberly conservative com- 
munities produce characters with a strong inclination to 
eccentricity. It is on this supposition that an explana- 
tion is given of Mr. Charles Godfrey Leland as a son of 
Philadelphia. It is true that Mr. Leland is not person- 
ally eccentric in any way. He is an orderly gentleman, 
seemly in his behaviour, fairly submissive to the social 
conventions. His intellectual tastes, however, always 


° = Life of George Herbert of Bemerton. With portrait. 12mo, 
| London : Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
w York: E. &J. B. Young & Co. $2.50. 
Memoir of James Petigru Bo yee. D.D., LL.D., late president of 
Southern ist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Jobn A. = With i pecweat. 1zmo, pp. xvi, 371. New York : 
C. armstrong & 
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run to the unusual and the queer,—gypsies, Indians, 
Hans Breitmanns, and the like. As Mrs. Tawno Chickno, 
in “ Lavengro,” would have said, it is always “ something 
in the uncertificated line” which attracts and fascinates 
him, The long list of his books contains about as many 
curiosities of literature 2s any author of our century 
can show, 

His sketch of his earlier life, written years ago and 
now first published, has more than a personal interest 
through the glimpses it gives of life in Philadelphia as 
far back as 1824. In those Gays the mercantile class 
dominated society, and looked down upon literary men, 
not excepting successful editors, with a sort of compas- 
sionate contempt, as persons who had missed the proper 
ends of life. His later life, down to 1870, vibrates from 
the New World to the Old, and back again. It abounds 
in pleasant sketches of both notabilities and obscurities 
with whom Mr, Leland has rubbed shoulders. Natu- 
rally George Borrow is one of these, and one of whom 
the reader gladly would learn more. There is but one 
fly in the varied ointment, and that is that Mr. Leland’s 
references to religious belief are not always such as the 
gravity of the subject calls for. 





By Emil 
Wacker, rector of the Lutheran Deaconess House at Flens- 
burg. Translated by S.A. Endlich. Appendix by the Rev. 
A. Spaeth, D.D. (8yp, pp. 130. . Philadelphia: Published 
by the Mary J. Drexel Home. 50 cents.) 


‘All who are’ interested in the problem of woman’s 
place and work in the church, will find this an instruc- 
tive and interesting book. The most conseryative will 
not be shocked by any claims Herr Wacker makes for 
the sex. He interprets the command to “keep silence 
in the churches” in the most rigorous and literal sense. 
But he shows that women held a distinct office in the 
apostolic church in ministering to the poor and the sick, 
and in other womanly works. This office disappeared as 
the rise of monasticism elevated idle self-contemplation 
above active service. The Reformers, especially Luther, 
contemplated its revival. The critical step was taken in 
1836, when Pastor Fliedner opened the mother house of 
deaconesses at Kaiserswerth on the Rhine, the forerunner 
of a hundred and twenty such houses, mostly Lutheran, 
on both sides of the ocean. This modern order, it is 
claimed, represents the apostolic institution as far as that 
is adaptable to the want of modern times. This, how- 
ever, is doubtful. The apostolic deaconess was, first and 
last, an officer of the congregation. The modern dea- 
coness is such only incidentally, and by co-operation. 
Thus the Mary J. Drexel house has but one of its dea- 
conesses engaged in congregational work. The charge of 
approaching the Roman Catholic ideal ofa religious order 
is easily met in most cases. But certainly Pastor Léhe 
of Neuendettelsau gave a Roman Catholic tone to his 
house by speaking of the deaconess as the bride of Christ, 
and the like. The houses generally avoid everything 
that might seem to create needless distinction between 
their members and the women of the church at large. 


The Deaconess Calling: Its Past and Its Present. 


a on 


Europe : 476-918. By Charles Oman, lecturer at New College, 
Oxford. [Periods of European History. General editor, 
Arthur Hassall, student of Christ Charch, Oxford. Period 
4) (12mo, pp. viii, 532. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

1.75.) 


This is the first of a series which, in eight volumes, is 
to carry the history of Europe from the overthrow of the 
western empire by Odoacer in A. D. 476 down to the year 
1893. It is to be written by the younger students of his- 
tory in Oxford, and we infer from the tone of Mr. Oman’s 
opening sentences that it is the school which reacts against 
the literalism and legalism of Mr. Freeman. This first 
volume certainly promises well for the character of the 
series, The period from Odoacer to Berengar is not much 
treated by English writers since Gibbon; and Gibbon’s 
handling of much of it is perfunctory and ineffective, 
while he has given his best powers to the portrayal of 
Theodoric, Justinian, Belisarius, Charles the Great, and 
other great figures. Mr.Oman seems to be quite abreast 
with the latest investigations of German scholarship. 
He has a good eye for the nicer shades of character, and 
an instinctive sense of the forces which really go to 
make history. He groups his facts well, which is of 
primary importance in a history where the shift of scene 
is so constant. As he belongs to an era when history 
aspires to be science, there is no striving after the graces 
of literary art, but he writes excellent, clear, readable 
English. He fails, however, to cover the ground en- 
tirely. Thus Ireland and Norway are named only in 
connection with the piracies of the Vikings, and Scot- 
land not at all, although each of the three countries 
were undergoing important historical transformations. 





ne By “tard hor rl ietent (Hans Breitmann). 
“12m, pp. x, 489. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $2. 








Patrick and his notable missionary church is never once 


named. The account of Mohammed is deficient in judi- 
cial qualities, and quite inadequate. 


Posms, Addresses, and Essays. By the Rev. Liewelyn, Ioan 
Evans, D.D., "LL. D., twenty-nine yea rofessor in Lane 
Seminary. (12mo, pp. viii, 406. ork: The Chris- 
tian Literature Co. $2.) 


The Welsh element in the United States is neither so 
large nor so prominent as some others, Yet the stock 
from which sprang Roger Williams, William Penn, and 
Jonathan Edwards, certainly has made its mark on 
America. In later days the Robertses, Joneses, Evanses, 
Griffiths, Chidlaws, and Morrises of the principality, 
have done excellent work for us in church and state, es- 
pecially in the former. Dr. L. I. Evans was a fine 
type of the Cymry, and retained such a hold on his na- 
tive land that not long before his death he was recalled 
to FF an important position in the Calvinistic Methodist 
(or Presbyterian) Church of Wales. The disturbed state 
of Lane Seminary, in which he sympathized with Dr. 
Henry P. Smith, probably had much to do with his ac- 
ceptance of the invitation. This volume follows another 
on Preaching Christ, which also was published since his 
death. It is very miscellaneous, containing both prose 
and verse, and combining both the temporary and the 
permanent in its interest. The best and most character- 
istic paper is the long one on the Welsh Pulpit, based 
partly on his personal reminiscences of the great preach- 
ers he heard in his youth. Next to this might be put 
The Influence of Civilization on Dogmatic Theology, and 
The Scholar as an Ethical Force. This last handles a 
thought which lies very near his heart,—the need of 
liberal, uncommercial conceptions of life and its possi- 
bilities. The verses prefixed, while not exactly written 
“‘in spite of Minerva,” are the product of scholarship 
and reflection, rather than of poetical inspiration. 


Scotland’s Free Church: A Historical Retrospect and Memorial 
of the Disruption. By George Buchanan Ryley. With a 
Summary of Free Church Progress and Finance, 1843- 
1893. By John M. McCandlish, F.R.S.E., late president 
of the Faculty of Actuaries. (8vo, pp. xvi, 392, New York: 
Anson D. F, Randolph & Co. $2.50.) 


The literature produced by the recent semi-centennial 
of the Free Church of Scotland marks the progress made 
in Scotland in the matter of writing church history. 
The works in this field which are half a century old, 
with the partial exception of Principal Lee’s lectures, 
are party pamphlets in substance, while histories in 
form. Mr. Ryley is historical in spirit, even in his ac- 
count of the proceedings which led up to the disruption. 
He takes up Scottish church history from the time of 
the first Christian missionaries, as preliminary to his 
leading theme, and has filled nearly. two-thirds of his 
book before he reaches our own century. He does not 
discover Presbyterianism in the Culdee Church, as he 
knows exactly what kind of government the sept-like 
Church of Patrick and Columba possessed. He speaks 
out strongly in regard to the intolerance and other cen- 
surable features of the Reformation, the Covenant period, 
and the Revolution. He can find words of f praise for 
Episcopalians like the elder Burnett and Robert Leigh- 
ton. But he heartily loves his stubborn folk and their 
more stubborn church, and he rejoices in the disruption 
as the last great outbreak of the Scottish spirit. The 
book is admirably written, finely printed, and illus- 
trated with some characteristic etchings and reproduc- 
tions of caricatures. The best of the former are the fine 
portrait of Chalmers and the ordination of Scottish elders. 








The Builders of American Literature : Biographical Sketches 
of American Authors Born Previous to 1826. By Francis H. 
Underwood, LL.D. First series. (12mo, pp. xiii, 302, 
Boston : Lee & Shepard. $1.50.) 


This badly-constructed titlepage leaves the reader in 
doubt as to what the second series will cover. It is to 
embrace the writers born in and since 1826. The author 
gives brief sketches for the use of students in literature, 
omitting the usual specimens because the new and better 
method of studying literature requires the student to 
read works rather than extracts. The introductory 
sketch outlines the history of our literature, giving 
notices of many writers who are not formally treated 
elsewhere. The series begins with Jonathan Edwards, 
and closes with Richard Henry Stoddard. In his selec- 
-tion Dr. Utderwood has acted, of course, on his own 
judgment, which is generally sound. But a list which 
includes John James Audubon should not have omitted 
William Bartram; and if room be found for William T. 
Adams, Robert M. Bird, Christopher P. Cranch, George 
Edward Ellis, Edward Everett, Park Godwin, Josiah G. 
Holland, John Gorbam Palfrey, John W. Palmer, Ed- 





wards A. Park, James Gates Percival, John Pierpont. 
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Epes Sargent, John Godfrey Saxe, Miss 
Sedgwick, Mts. Sigourney, and Charles 
Sumner, it ought to have been found 
possible to include John Woolman, John 
Dickinson, Francis Hopkinson, Charles 
Brockden Browne, Edmund H. Sears, 
Jones Very, Henry James, Sr., Ray Palmer, 
Eliza P. Scudder, Margaret Junkin Pres- 
ton, Henry N. Hudson, and Tayler Lewis. 
The judgments are brief and sound. 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Germany publishes no fewer than 10,- 
546 newspapers and other periodicals. Of 
these, 7,630 are issued in the German lan- 
guage, and 2,916 in thirty-three foreign 
languages. 


Bible students who follow the practice 
of systematic marking of passages in the 
Bible, may be glad to know of a help to 
work of this sort recently prepared by 
Kenneth Brown of Princeton, New Jer- 
sey. It is called The Bible- Markers’ 
Complete Outfit, selling for $2, and con- 
sists of a small cabinet, containing differ- 
ent colored inks, ruler, pens, penholders, 
and other accessories. The peculiar value 
of this outfit lies in the chart accompany- 
ing it. This is a carefully worked out 
system of markirg, and “is suggestive of 
all that most who use it need to bear in 
mind,” The idea is a favorite one, and 
will undoubtedly prove helpful to many, 


Russia annually publishes a list of for- 
eign papers and journals admitted into the 
mails of the empire. The last list pub- 
lished gives the names of 744 such periodi- 
cals of all kinds and characters, Of these, 
240 are in German, 170 in English, 21 in 
Italian, 2 in Danish, 16 in modern Greek, 
14' in Swedish, 1 in Norwegian, and ‘the 
rest in Slavonic languages. “In the: Rus- 
sian Empire itself, daring the last twelve 
months, 753 papers and periodicals of 
various kinds were published. Of these, 
113 were dailies, 225 weeklies, 156 month- 
lies, Five hundred and ninety - three 
were issued in Russian, 46 in German, 68 
in Polish, 5 in French, 9 in Lettish, 12 in 
Esthonian, A number also appear in 
Hebrew, such as Hammeliz, Hammegid, 
and others, 


No subject of a social or economic sort 
has been more debated among the theo- 
logians than the lawfulness of taking in- 
terest for the use of money. Mr. Henry 
Charles Lea of Philadelphia reprints from 
the Yale Review a paper on the subject, 
which deals with the discussions in the 
Roman Catholic Church, and displays his 
usual abundance of learning. From the 
holding of the Council ef Nice down to 
our own time the subject has been in 
dispute, the later decisions being the re- 
verse, practically, of those formerly promul- 
gated. In the Protestant churches, Cal- 
vin’s authority has settled the question for 
one branch by permitting interest. In the 
Lutheran Church there has been no such 
agreement as Mr. Lea seems to suppose. 
The “ Missouri” Lutherans forbid their 
members to take interest,—a decision 
which would gratify Mr. John Ruskin, 


The disestablished Church of Ireland 
loses a notable lay worker and theologian 
in the death of Joseph John Murphy. 
He was a mill-owner, residing near Bel- 
fast, and placed his eminent business 
ability at the disposal of his church in the 
reorganization of her finances after her 
disestablishment, He wrote frequently 


for The Spectator and other English peri- 
odicals. His books on Habit and Intelli- 
gence and The Scientific Bases of Faith 
are works of great merit. They show him 
to have been a theologian of the school of | ™9s* 


Maurice. His more recent volume of es- 
says on Natural Selection and Spiritual 
Freedom contains an admirable review 
of Professor Drummond’s great book,— 
perhaps the best review of it in the lan- 
guage after Dr. R. A. Watson’s in Gospels 
of Yesterday. Mr. Murphy was “before 
all things a Christian of the most earnest, 
devout, and humble type.” 


A curiosity in the library line is the 
so-called “Silver Library,” in the posses- 
sion of the University of Kinigsberg. It 
is a collection of twenty volumes, mostly 
of a theological character, which are 
bound in pure silver, a number of them 
being also richly inlaid with gold. This 
remarkable collection has been in the 
University library since 1611, and, in ac- 
cordance with the orders of the Prussian 
Cultus Ministry, the leading specimens 
are to be reproduced by heliogravure pro- 
cess, for the benefit of art students and 
bibliophiles. The books were originally 
prepared in Niirnberg by~order of the 
first Count of Prussia, Albrecht, the last 
grand master of the German order, who 
was also the founder of the University of 
Kénigsberg. The publication of this 
unique reproduction is to commemorate 
the approaching four hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the establishment of this 
great seat of learning. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 148,500 copies. Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time. The 
advertising rate is $1.25 per line, with discounts 
of from 5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per 
cent on an advertisement running a year. An 
advertiser agreeing to take a certain uniform 
amount of space-(not dess than three inches) in 
each issue for a year, may have such a position 
in the paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far 
as it will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ idea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages. 
All adwertising, however, conditioned on an 
appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of 20 per cent upon the regular rates, 





For nervous exhaustion, use Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Port- 
land, Maine, says: “I have used it in my own 
case, when suffering from nervous exhaustion, 
with gratifying results. I have prescribed it 
for many of the various forms of nervous 
debility, and it has never failed to do good,” “g 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Highest award, medal and three diplo- 
mas, have been given to the New York Condensed 
= Company for the superiority of id Gail Borden 

e 





Het | Conde nsed Milk, 





's Extract of 
Co’ and Ui d a Milk, exhibited 
at the World's: Columbian Exposition. 








~ In the Word thereis a spiritual sense hitherto 
unknown,—-EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 


This spiritual, or internal, sense of the International 
ns is carefully explained in the weekly issues of 


THE HELPER. 


We believe it will help every teacher. Five weeks’ 
trial will enable you to provethis. Send your address 
on @ postal, and we will send it free. Address, 

THE HELPER, 2129 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


~® JUST PUBLISHED & 
THE NEW EDITION OF THE 


Gewoue “OXFORD” TEACHERS’ BIBLE 


With NEW HELPS and MAPS, 
At prices from $1.25 to $20.00. 
For sale ome all booksellers. Send for catalogue. 


OMAS NELSON & SONS, 
33 Rast 171 17th CEs ° New York. 


for Sunday-school libraries are sold 
BOOKS eae Semana 
ineny; BN. Yr. 
Mrs, Crafts's ima Tea Tee $ Quarterly, 
wanpaDRu MOND. NEW “Onn cirr. 
«THE BIBLE AND IL.” 


ygn 16, Bie een 32 No. of The Sunday School  — 
A peehegg yb -— ye ot 


Squarze Bis_e Hovuss, Phila., Pa. 
omar, eae 17 prices. 
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centuries of discussion. 


hensive. 


tion, for it is an able and earnest deft 


“Is it ever right to tell a lie?” 
ages a perplexing question. 
Trumbull draws a clear distinction between the lie 
and justifiable concealment. 
by a careful and vigorous treatment of the duty of 
veracity and of the sin of lying, in the light of 
Bible teachings, the moral sense of mankind, and 


No question in ethics is more vital. 
work on this subject is so thorough and compre- 
A book for the plain common-sense 
man, as well as for the scholar, 





A Lie Never Justifiable 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


has been for 
In this book Dr. 


He proves his thesis 


No other 


Whatever Dr. Henry Clay Trumbull writes is sure to be scholarly, vigor- 
ous, and original in view. His latest work, “‘ A Lie Never Justifiable,”’ 


is no excep- 





hal 


present time do not bring it under 


of the p 
and in spite of the fact that good and learned men a-many in the past or at the 


that a lie’s a lie for a’ that, 


d jon under all circumstances. 





publishers, 


GPP MUSIC 


EASTER CHLBCTIONS, c e ntaining 
bright, new Carols, and a Responsive Service. 
usic’ by Celebrated Writers of Sunday-School 
Sonne. rice 5 cents, post-paid: 
THE LIVING CHRIST, Service of Song 
and Responses, prepa ared by J. &. HALL, Price, 
_ st-pai ecall Yeibntien also to: “ The 
Sord of La 7," “The Risen Messiah,” ** He Lives," 
‘* Death's Conqueror, " “The King of rea * Sav- 
dor Victorious,” Easter Morning, Etc., Price, s 
Cents each, post-paid, 


ece CANTATAS. cece 


UNDER THE PALMS. By Butterworth 
and Root, Price 30 cents, post-paid. 

FLOWER PRAISE, By Burnham and 

‘ot, Price, 20 cents, post-paid. 

FESTIVAL OF THE FLOWERS, By 
Burnham and Root. Price 30 cts, post-paid, 

MUSICAL VISITOR, for February, will 
contain Easter Anthems, Price, 15 cts, a copy. 

eatintocune of Easter Music of every 

description mailed free on application. Address, 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 


NEW EASTER MUSIC. 


new Concert Exer- 
anhes for Sunder wanes ools, by * H. Fillmore, Fine 
music and selections oer recitations. Price, 5cts.; 
55 cts. per dozen h-pet 

e Easter 













—A new Concert E 
for Sunday-Schoole, y Miss Jessie H. p Re 
H,. Fillmore. .The story of the Resurrection 
tot in verse and Ons png~! originel in gon- 
struction. Price 65 cts,; per é aid. 
—A new Easter Anthem: 
bert, with Soprano and Bass Solos, im, by Her- 
parts of Handel's Hallelujah Chorus. Price, 10 cts. 
yr. cw Sh gee] use ° asic Concert’ Exer- 
cises, Anthems an ee’ c sent 
in. Why not get the best? a 
FILLMORE BROS., 
141 W. 6TH ST., | 40 BIBLE HOUSE, 
CINCINNATI, O. NEW YORK. 


THE HIDDEN POWER 
VOICES oF tHe RESURRECTION 
RESURRECTION TIDE 


The above are our newest Easter’ Ser- 
vices, containing music, recitations, etc. 
Price, & cts. each; 50 cts. per dozs., matled. 

Samples of the three sent for 10 cents, 
1024 Arch Street, 

PHILA., PA. 








LIGHT THROUGH THE OPEN DOOR. 


With music and recitations, 5 cts. each; bun- 
dred. exer- 


Easter eecitetione at ag a 
HENRY D. mast paces ont Mass. 

















oooe |) ke 


. One of the best points in the book is the writer’s emphasizing the need of 
stricter definition for the ward, confusion arising from a confounding of justifiable 
concealment with wilful deception.—7he Hartford Courant, 


A neat volume of 250 pages, size 57 inches, bound in fine cloth, gilt 
top. Just published, Price, $1.00, At booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FESTAL 


Kis FOR EASTER. 


The Royal Victor, by the late Rev. Isa. ae 
ZELL, is our latest Easter service, Stirring, varied 
music, and dramatic dialogues and mom 
acterize this service, It ier indemand. 


Prince, Calyv , and King of Kings, areati 
pular, A silver ime will bring you samples 
Eikee. rice, be. each; 50c, per dozen, postpaid, 


46 

THE CHOIR LEADER,’’ 
edited by E. 8. Lonmnz, the best anthem writers of 
the worid cauieting. — ae os anthem for every 
ber (Mare . thly. The first num- 

Contaike Ee tathome by Gabriel, 
iy ,end renz ; two selections for Easter, 
salitoeaed {the whole sumber, 


nayear, $f 10 4, T5c, per copy, one 76 
a ot jubacrigt ; 10 copies oF fore one year, 
ill be veosteed at 
year. ‘Att ib figure, Teare nathions wih cost the choir fens 
than one cent per copy 
le copy free to choir leaders, 

Benda ave quarter for samples of all our Haster 

antbems, Address, 


LORENZ & CO., Dayton, Ohig. 


Or, WARD y E 4 tee wma 
Broadway, New York City. 


Gospel Hymns Ne: 6. 
By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN, anp STEBBINS, 


GOSPEL HYMNS No. 6 is conceded to be equal in 
every respect to any of the numbers which have 
preceded it in the series ot Gospel Hymns which have 
woved 3 invaluable in the wonderful meetings held 
Wan D. L. Moopy, iv. Fay MILis, 
RITTER, Dr. MUN HALL, and others, 


30 cents; if by mail, 85 vente por copy. 
THE GREAT POPULARITY of Goer. Hymns 
No. 5 having made the combination of 5 and 6 a ne- 


cessity, the two books are now issued as one, without 
ong ny duplicates and with an index for the whole 


Cpospel Hymns 5 & 6 Combined 
60 cents; if by mail, 70 cents per copy. 
Excelsior Edition, 

45 cents; if by mail, 50 cents per copy. 
Specify “ Large Type" or “ Excelsior" in ordering. 
Editions of Words Only are also issued. 


A full list of the different styles and editions of the 
GosPEL Hymns Series sent on request. 























he Job Church Co,, | The Biglow & Main Ca,, 
Cincinnati, O. New York. 
Ez AIMIN FI 


Sunny Side Songs! 


THE NEW AND POPULAR 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG-BOOK, 


y W. mH. DOSE, he latest and best book by this 
Droste composer. 241 songs ; $30 per 100, 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 E. Oth St., New York. 216 Wabash Ave., 


E A S T E MUSIC, new. Send 


5 cents for specimen, 
Goodenough & Woglom Co., 122 Nassau Street, N.Y, 
RANDALL'S EAS Why pay 


YY ANTHEM 
$1 for a large book of difficult Hs y Bethel Chines 
ny Veal te postpetd 


ieee: es 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
at the following cases. } for either old or new subscrib- 
rates jude postage : 


ers, 


Bs MII, ., csc scsonecopecnstonccasectoosbbsorted $1. 


50 


One copy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 
TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 


in advance, 


olzed, - the following 


pay number of co 
to windy val addresses, $1 
Por five or more copies in a package 


5O cents each. 


one y, and 


’ Sng ome or ang set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will supplied with 


aS Hage A copies as may be de- 
wu 


yearly c 


no nam 


person 
Printed on the separate pa 


The 
to indivi 


rs for a club Pan airy ompaves sent 
ual addresses at $1.00 each, and 
mage to one address, at fifty cents eac 


ib rates : 


i og than one) mailed 


to one address, 


A package thus —_ is addressed to 


es can be written or 


Fins 


when 80 


The > pegems fora - Ay game allgo atlas 
n cases where a portion of the teachers of a 


schoo! get 


t their mail matter from one 


t-office, and 


others In the same school get theirs —_ another, 
the tiie will be sent accordingly. By applies to 


clubs at fifty cents per co 
en Peeneee may be divi 


to the extent 


ve or more copies each, 

PRE C COPIES. One free 
allowed for query ter ten copies 
character free copies fo 


“sadhtionsl, will be 
pee inaclubof either 
SS on 


additional subscriptions to exp 
with the club as on 
the (ee ph owen 8 


. well be ut copaaeselyy, but will be Included in 
"Adattions may be made at any time to a club—such 


re at the same time 
inally epdared. and the rate to be 
eof the yearly club rate. 
ls that are open during only a portion of the 
‘ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
eas the papers may be required. 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS, Subscribers to whom the 


paper is mailed, separate! 
® year, can have the 


without charge. Members of 


— ~~ oe 


address 


,at - rate of $1.50 or §1.00 


anged at any time 


bem oy clubs do not 
e, but can havea copy transferred 
rate address at the rate of 


oy con — week for the unexpired time of the sub- 


foription, when it bas over six monthstorun. Wh 


but six morths or less to run, the cost to change 
8 seventy -five cents to the end of the subscription. If 


club subscriber intends 


change hisor her 


ym Ts few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
per Se ete as desired, at the rate of three cents 


changed 


both county a 


one club Theoetorion is renewed 


than the one who 


peer tore potcing | to pove the direction of a paper 


to name, not only the 


sent the 


auch rson will oblige the 


ub he subscribes for 
last year by 


ould be carefu 
aa to whick they ¥ wish it sent, but also the one to 
it has be vl ang All add 


include 


some other 
revious subscriptio 
ublisher by stating pion, 
the place of the one 


resses should 


it year 
r will uot be sent to any subscriber beyond 


The 
the time paid for, unless pes 
for a club wil invariab] 


special req 
a discontinued at 
Ren 


uest. The 


pw A ag an ot of th ewals should 
th copies of any ‘one issue of the r to en- 
ail @ teachers 0} F. school to examine ne it, will be 

, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


‘The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 


the following rates, — include 


One copy, one yea) 


‘Two or more Obples, one year, 


8 shillings. 
6 shillings each. 


To ministers and missionaries, 


for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
‘To secure the above rates for two or morecopies, the 


pers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
either singly to the indivisual addresses, or in a 
to one address, whichever may be preferred 
bubsorivers. 
Great ae Messrs. Hodder and Stough 


‘JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
*. Oo. Box 1550. 


~ ‘There’s néthing better. hen good 
Mince Pie, and there’s nothing easier 
to make, if “«NONE-SUCH”’ CONDENSED 
MINCE MEAT is used. There’s 
no more need of preparing 







your own mince meat 
than for grinding 
your own 
flour. Try a 
package of None- 
Such. You will miss 


of useless work. 
At all grocers. Made by 
MERRELL-SOULE CO., Syracuse, N. Y, 
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TEACHING a iso TEACHERS 


Dr. Trumbull’s book, “Teaching and 
Teachers,” has already d its way into 
the hands of many thousand Sunday- 
school workers. It is to-day the eee 
hand-book on Sunday-school teac 


*Every teacher in Sunday-school will feel 
his were widened in scope by reading this pect 
‘tis by far the best that has yet 
—_ to on this topic, and thorough 
r which th this calls would ay an — 
able blessing to every school in the land. 

The Christian Union. 











A book of 390 , bound in cloth, size 7 
| x. 5% inches. ce, $1.00. For sale by book- 
sellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers, 





iQ D. WATTLES & CO. 
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and 
clothe 


easily. 


Scott 's 


Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil 
hypophosphites will 
bones with 
solid flesh and build you 
up so you won't take cold 
Physicians, the world 
over, endorse it. 


your 


Don’t be deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All Druggists. 


ou Shiver ¢ 


and say: ** I’m taking cold.” 
But you shiver because your 
system is weak and cannot 
resist outside influences. 





THE ONLY PERFECT 


in, Til. 
withou 


thy and fat now. 
Gentlemen:—I am very much 
doing very well and does not cry half as 


Joun GUTH. 


Infan 


Substitute for Mother's Milk. 


Evansto 
Rear Gire:—I tted & grant many Sete, 


My wins! was a poor little 
thing until t used Me in’s or % wot asrens. 
heal ~ eon 


Sead to 
_ for sending the Melli::’s Food; the baby 
much as she did before I used Mellin’s Food. 


SEND for our book, “The Care and 
Feeding of ” mailed 


Free to any address. 
Doliber-Goodale Co., Boston, Mass, 














ge GREATEST | INVENTION 





Buocous™ 





A-CORN SALVE 


NO PAINI 
NO POISON! 
REMOVES THE TOE-CORN EVERY TIME. 


4 TRIAL SIZE BOX 
FOR A 2°CENT STAMP. 
GIANT CHEMICAL CO.,.- PHILADELPHIA. 
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Povoenep ayo PU FAMILY ¥, Sout Mave Iv 
D TIN CANS 


Sram NAG 


A PRACTICAL | EVERY-DAY DAY 








PAPER HANGERS 


OmAs. M. N. KILLEN, 614-616 8. 20th St.,Phila, 


CHEAP PRINTING. 


reat money makerand Gaver. All easy, 
printed a es. Write for catalogue, 
presses, type, paper. 

oo, “« eee 


‘WALL PAPERS. 


Price $1.00, 


should hove ous Gpmote Rocks. 
Now ready. 









PRESS prints cards, etc. Circular 
ress, $%. Small newspaper size, $44. 


etc. to factory, 
Meriden, Conn. 






P. 0, Box 287. 





grocer ought to have it on sal 





COOK BOOK 

















t Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PIT 1S ECONOMY 4! 
TO RIDE 
The ‘es € THE: BEST 


Standard price for the standard bi- 
cycles of the world has been fixed at 
$125.00, bringing these highest grade 
wheels within the reach of every rider 
who aims to possessa first-class mount. 

With Columbias at $125, there is 
little reason for buying any other 
bicycle, because Columbias are un- 


Send 10 cents for We will mail containing over 2, +4 
| selected of samples at taweak FREE tested recipes. 
in the 8., with instructions to paper. pages, bound in cloth. Don’t Pt fall to 


fie WATCH-CLOCK 


the greatest novelty of the age. 
For full particulars how to obtain both, address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
New York City, N. Y. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by ——— id we yay Your 


5. Ss. WELTBERGER, , Prop.. 233 | N.2d8t., Phila, Pe. 


equalled. 


The 1894 Columbia Catalogue, which fully 
describes our splendid line of seven new wheels, is beautifully printed and illustrated. 


Jt will be of interest to every wheelman and 


wheelwoman. You can obtain it free 


at our ay yenctes, or we mail it pr two two-cent stamps. 


Branch Houses —2 Rt we St., New York. 
Wabash Ave. , Chicago, Ill. 
itartfords Conn. 


Uniform 
Success. 


can rely, whose action is certain. 


POPE MFG. CO., 


221 Columbus Ave., Boston 


When people are suffer- 
ing it is no time to try ex- 
periments. Then they want 
something. on which they 


That is why Allcock’s 


Porous Plasters are so popular. 


For more than a quarter of. a century they have vindi- 


cated their claim to the highest 


place as an external remedy 


for pains in the chest, lame back, sciatica, soreness in the 
muscles,.and kindred troubles. 


Any one who has used Allcock’s Porous Plasters 
once is sure to do so again when the need comes, because 


experience has proved their va 
opportunity, tell his neighbor. 
the great number of cordial 
every walk in life. All use 


Allcock’s 


lue. He will also, if he has 
In proof of this, witness ~ 
testimonials from people of 


Porous 
Plasters 





WORTH REPEATING. 


_ 


INTIMATIONS. 
[From “ Ferishtah’s Fancies,” by Robert Browning. ] 


Once I saw a chemist take a pinch of powder— 

og a it seemed—and half-unstop a 

Out ase harmless dew. “ Mixed nothi 
oppo quoth he, se 

- Something! 4 So they did: a thunderclap, 

but louder— 

Lightning-flash, but fiercer—put spectators’ 

nerves to trial : 

Sure enough, we learned what- was, imagined 

what might be. 


Had I no experience how a od s mere tremble, 

Look’s wei hesitation, cheek’s just change of 
* color, 

These effect a heartquake,—how should I con- 


ceive 

What a heaven there may be? Let it but re- 
semble 

Earth myself have known! 
finer, fuller, 
Only—bliss that lasts, they say, and fain would 
I believe, 


No bliss that’s 





BLOOD BROTHERHOOD. 


[George Somes Layard, in The Sunday Magazine. | 


I suppose every one’s diary has some- 
thing in it of more than merely passing 
interest, and I fancy the following notes of 
a conversation with my intimate friend and 
medico, Arthur Hunt, now dead more 
than ten years, will be read with pleasure, 
rather for the record of unostentatious 
heroism than for any merit of a literary 
nature. 

June 8, 187-.-—Dined with Hunt, and 
took the opportunity of picking his brains, 
and getting a professional opinion out of 
him free, gratis, and for nothing. I had 
noticed that the little maid-of-all-work in 
my diggings, a good, willing little creature 
much put upon by my landlady, puff 
and panted horribly when she mounted 
the stairs, and that her face was a ghastly, 
greenish, unwholesome color, although she 
was at the same time plump and well con- 
ditioned. I was troubled about the poor 
thing, and asked Hunt if he could tell me 
what was the matter with her. 

With his usual caution, he said that, of 
course, without direct examination of the 
case, it was impossible to be certain, but 
that, at the same time, he had little doubt 
that she was suffering ‘from chlorosis. 

“But what is chlorosis?” I asked. 

“*Chlorosis,” said Hunt, “is a kind of 
anemia seen in young women. The word 
means ‘green-sickness,’ Greek xAwpic 
[chloros], greenish-yellow, the color of 
young grass. In this form of anemia 
there is an excess of serum in the blood. 
The red corpuscles are fewer, smaller, and 
paler than in the normal condition, The 
patient’s skin looks waxy, she suffers from 
palpitation, and finds er breath short 
after the least exertion. This is due to 
enlargement of the heart, and, unless 
properly treated, leads to a serious and 
grave condition.” 

“Do you mean to say people die of it?” 

“ Die of it! of course they do, my dear 
boy. Whatofthat? People die of every- 
thing. We are all of us suffering from 
different kinds of the mortal disease called 
Life. But, talking of chlorosis, one of the 
most striking incidents I ever witnéssed 
was associated with this very disease in 
my student time, I'll tell you of it. 

“In this case it was a lad, born delicate 
and undersized, neglected by a drunken, 
dissdlute mother. He had never thriven, 
and heaven only knows how he had 
managed to exist at all. The child’s in- 
evitable goal was the hospital, to which he 
was admitted at the time of which I speak 
suffering from what is soundingly term 
in the profession, progressive pernicious’ 
anemia, 

“‘T well remember the poor little fellow’s 
ghastly appearance to this day. Not a 
student, however careless or unobservant, 
but was arrested in the daily progress 
round the wards, and paused a moment to 
glance at the chart which hung at his bed- 
head 


“The case was peculiarly instructive, 
its features being so well marked, and was 
naturally seized upon for illustrating the 
signs and symptoms of the disease. Even 
at this interval I can fancy I hear the 
extraordinary bruit de diabie, as it is called 
in the jugular vein, which I then h 
for the first time.” 

I ey Hunt to ask the origin of 

e 





the term said that a French physi- 
cian, going round the wards of a children’ "s 
hospital, passed from a room in which a 























hummin was spinning to the ex-|¢ 
al Sotjus piel 


amination a case as this, and, 
placing his ear to the vein, and recogniz- 
ing the similarity of sound, exclaimed 
“Bruit de diable/” the fanciful expression 
ordinarily applied to the susurration of 
the toy. ; 

Hunt then continued: “ Arsenic, iron, 
— in fact, that could be thought 
of as probably efficacious, was adminis- 
tered, but to no purpose. Day after day 
the patient grew worse, uatil it was be- 
lieved that he could not live through 
another night. Everything, I say, in the 
way of drugs, had- been tried, but there 
was still an operation that might be per- 
formed if the opportunity presented itself. 

“A consultation was held among the 
doctors having beds on that side of the 
hospital, and it was decided to try what 
transfusion of blood would do, Volunteers 
were forthwith called for, and unhesita- 
tingly three or feur of the professor's clerks 
and dressers stepped forward, The selec- 
tion was not difficult, One stood out from 
the rest whose magnificent physique 
marked him down as the pens subject. 


His five feet ten inches, his deep, broad 
chest, his finely develo muscles, his 
handsome face and crisp, brown hair, 


all spoke of vitality at its best. And I 
don’t think there was one amongst us but 
envied Alee Scott the part which he was 
to play in the aeiking Some of which this 
was the prologue. The professor, as he 
was bound to do, enumerated, without ex- 
aggeration, but with scientific accuracy, 
the dangers and risks to which Scott was 
subjecting himself. For example, he re- 
minded him that so simple an accident as 
the entrance into the veins of an air-bub- 
ble might result in instant death. But, in 
answer, Scott, amidst a profound and 
solemn silence, declared himself perfectly 
satisfied, and said that he felt no hesitation 
whatsoever. The simplicity of the whole 

roceeding made the scene very striking. 

here was not a particle of ostentation or 
attitudinizing. 

“* Then,’ the professor said, ‘the opera- 
tion will be performed in the large theater 
at two o’clock. Let a notice be posted at 
the hospital gate.’ 

** By half-past one every ward was de- 
serted, and between four and five hundred 
men were hurrying through the corridors 
to obtain good laces for an operation of 
so unusual a character. The news had 
spread like wildfire, and by a quarter to 
two the semi-circular tiers of seats were 
thronged from the arena right up to the 
ceiling. In view of them all the operat- 
ing table, with its arrangement of screws 
for raising or lowering one part or the 
other, is set out. A few matter-of-fact 
looking tables are arranged along the 
walls, spread with clean white towels. 
Here are laid out, in readiness for any pos- 
sible emergency, surgical instruments and 
antiseptics. There is, during the fifteen 
minutes’ wait, a good deal of rough chaff, 
which, to a stranger, would be more sug- 
gestive of a coming glove-fight or other 
sporting encounter; and, curious as it 
may seem, I remember there was on this 
occasion more boisterousness than usual. 
Suddenly, as if by magic, a dead silence 
fell upon us. There was none of that drop- 
ping off of unfinished frivolity. Not one, 

think, but, behind his chaff and banter, 
was on the eager watch for the operator’s 
entrance, 

“The professor looked the instruments 
over to see that all was in readiness and, 
without more ado, gave the necessary 
signal. A stretcher was carried in, on 
which lay the little patient. The sister of 
the ward walked at ita side. The eyes 
were closed in unconsciousness, the face 
waxy and bloodless. He looked alread 
dead. Scott came unconcernedly behind. 
A shuffling of feet and tapping of pens 
served for —- at the entrance of the 
chief actor. The'surgeon raised his hand 
to enjoin silence. In a few pregnant 
words he explained the nature of the case, 
detailed its past history, described the 
treatment that had failed, and stated what 
he proposed to do. He then turned to 
Scott, who was seated in a chair at the 
right side of the patient with his left arm 
bared. An incision was rapidly made in 
the prominent vein at the bend of the 
elbow, and a tube inserted. This was con- 
nected by india-rubber to a bulb, from 
the other extremity of which another tube 
led into a vein of the patient’s right 
arm. A series of sto ks prevented the 
entrance of air into the blood of either of 
the patients. At last allwas ready. The 
last stop was turned, and the transfusion 
began. Slowly the blood flowed past the 





lass section through which its 

could be observed. Aileyes were fixed on 
the boy’s unconscious e. For some 
moments there was no alteration in his 
ap ce. Then the operator, pressing 
his fingers upun the unctive, the sen- 
sitive membranes which cover the eye- 
balls, found that they had regained their 
reflexes. He thus determined that the 
operation was taking effect, and that un- 
consciousness was less profound, The 
quality of the pulse improved. The tone 
of the heart-beats grew stronger. Soon 
the eyes opened and the lips moved as 
though about tospeak. The sister leaned 
down and whispered to him not to stir. 
He seemed to understand, and lay quite 
still again. By this time the patient’s 
general appearance showed the most ex- 
traordinary improvement, and the surgeon, 





deeming it advisable to suspend operations, 


at least for the day, stepped forward, 
amidst the profoundest silence, to address 
the students. 

“He opened his mouth to speak, but 
checked bimself involuntarily as a sweet 
child’s voice singing slowly and distinctly 
— from the up-till-now unconscious 

ips : 
si “* Jesus loves me; this I know, 

For the Bible tells me so, 

Little ones to him belong, 

I am weak, but he is strong.’ 


“The professor coughed, said ‘ Gentle- 
men,’ a then gave up speaking for the 
day. He turned and busied himself with 
the final steps of the operation, whilst 
many of the students blew their noses. 
The child was carried away; and then 
went up a wild burst of cheers, under 
cover of which there was no little sob- 
bing.” 
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